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Student Conference, London, 


January 2-6, 1900 


By C. W. G. Taylor, M.A., Edinburgh 
retary, British College 


HOUGH on the one hand the 
lapse of time makes it difficult 
to write even a short article on such a 
subject, yet on the other it may prevent 
that influence from being overestimat- 
ed. Time has been allowed for super- 
fluity of enthusiasm to vanish and for 
the permanent results to come into evi- 
dence. It may be safer to say now than 
then what were the best features of the 
Conference. 

Looking back upon this gathering 
there stands out clearly in one’s 
thoughts the impression there made by 
the mere sight of the delegates. It was 
a unique Conference. The majority of 
those present were attending for the 
first time an International Students’ 
Conference. Hitherto they might have 
been at one or other of the national con- 
ferences,’ which in their own way had 
testified to the reality of the movement ; 
but now it was a new experience to min- 
gle with students of all lands, and to 
realize that the movement was not only 
real but world-wide. Moreover, the 
purpose of the Conference came home 
to one with telling force. The contrast 
was inevitable with that time, not long 
ago, when missions were little thought 
of. One remembered the story of a 
well-known missionary who, having 
asked the promoters of a conference for 
ministers to give the subject of for- 
eign missions a place in their program, 
was met with the reply, “ This confer- 
ence is for edification.” Surely a mar- 
velous change had been wrought when 
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1,500 Christian men and women could 
meet to consider solely the missionary 
question, and yet feel that they, too, were 
meeting for edification. As the Con- 
ference went on from day to day there 
was pressed home upon one the convic- 
tion that this must mean much for the 
world. The quiet, matter-of-fact way 
in which the Watchword seemed to have 
been appropriated was in itself an in- 
spiration ; while the common-sense man- 
ner in which difficulties and objections 
were faced and considered could hardly 
fail to prevent misunderstanding as to 
its meaning. It would have been un- 
natural had such a Conference failed to 
rouse a real spirit of enthusiasm in those 
present; but it is pertinent to ask, Has 
that been lasting? Have the results of 
this Conference been shown in a prac- 
tical way? Is the movement in a 
stronger position to-day? We may 
note answers in four directions. 

1. Increase in the number of volun- 
teers. It cannot be said that the Con- 
ference was marked by an overwhelming 
number of students volunteering as the 
immediate result. No doubt that was 
not looked for, and in any case it would 
have been a dangerous result. In the 
opinion of some the Conference failed in 
this respect, but that can not be main- 
tained. We may not be able to say 
definitely how many students became 
volunteers as the result of the Confer- 
ence ; yet we cannot but believe that the 
impression created by it was deep, and 
that it has had a permanent influence on 
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the lives of all. Moreover, students are 
found here and there who say that the 
Conference was the means of their vol- 
unteering, while many more are even 
now indirectly reaping the results. Men 
and women who were seeking to know 
their life-work in the light of the need 
of the world could not fail to be influ- 
enced by all that eloquently told of the 
present-day position of heathen lands. 

2. Deepened interest in missionary 
study. It is probably here that the 
deepest influence is to be noted. Dur- 
ing the year succeeding the Conference 
the number of Missionary Bands was 
more than doubled. No doubt an im- 
proved method of study largely account- 
ed for this ; but it is also to be accounted 
for by the interest created by the Con- 
ference by the necessity shown there 
for students acquiring a good knowl- 
edge of missionary matter and by the 
general impetus given to “things mis- 
sionary ” in college life. 

3. Influence upon theological col- 
leges. The difficult problem of how the 
movement can be of real value to the- 
ological colleges is not by any means 
settled in this country. The Confer- 
ence, however, went a long way toward 
its solution. Granting that the move- 
ment may not have much to give the- 
ological colleges on the ordinary Chris- 
tian Association lines, it was made 
evident at the Conference that it may 
help them much on the missionary side. 
The call to theological students for 
foreign service, the benefits of mission- 
ary knowledge to students and minis- 
ters, the value of the Watchword to the 
Church generally—these things were 
brought prominently before the the- 
ological delegates, and did much to 
strengthen the bond of affiliation be- 
tween the movement and the theological 
colleges of the country. 

4. Influence upon the Church. It is 
impossible to do more than indicate how 
the Church may have been influenced. 
Church leaders from practically every 
denomination in the country were pres- 
ent as delegates. To them was given 
the opportunity of judging of this move- 
ment, and more especially of its Watch- 
word, and of meeting with the students 
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of their own denomination and making 
known to them specific needs in the 
mission-field. The importance attach- 
ing to the adoption of the Watchword 
by the Church has always been recog- 
nized, and we believe that the Confer- 
ence has done much toward this end. 

In view of the Convention at Toronto 
I have been asked briefly to note one or 
two methods which may be adopted in 
seeking to extend its influence. I take 
it that we have chiefly to do with the 
extension of that influence through our 
colleges. It will be seen that the fol- 
lowing points are simple and obvious, 
yet attention to them has proved of 
value. 

1. Let the Convention itself thor- 
oughly possess you and teach you its 
own lesson. There is a great danger 
in large conferences of being so carried 
away by intercourse with men as to for- 
get that of first importance is fellowship 
with God. He who is most conscious 
of the living presence of Christ during 
the Convention will derive most benefit 
himself, and will be best able to help 
others afterward. 

2. Use the opportunity to learn rem- 
edies for difficulties and failures. Prob- 
ably all present have had to encounter 
difficulties of a practical kind in seeking 
to deepen missionary interest in college. 
If remedies can be suggested anywhere 
it will be at the Convention. 

3. Be prepared to test these thor- 
oughly on returning. 

4. Pay the debt you owe to those who 
were unable to be present at the Con- 
vention. There will be many Christian 
students who have had reluctantly to 
iorego the privilege of attending. By 
meetings or by informal talks they, too, 
can be made aware of the lessons of the 
gathering. 

5. Take the opportunity of inspiring 
the churches in the neighborhood of 
your college by spreading to them the 
news of the Convention. The students 
of one university in Britain did much in 
this way after the London Conference. 
In every case a warm welcome was 
given by the minister and a sympathetic 
hearing by the congregation was gladlv 
accorded. 








The First Four Student Secretaries. 


The 


Student Association Movement of North America 


By H. P. Andersen 


HE Student Volunteer Movement 
was the providential culmination 
of the-union of two religious develop- 
ments among students. The first of 
these was the distinctively missionary 
awakening which arose early in the last 
century at Williams College and An- 
dover Seminary, and found its strongest 
expression, up to the time of the or- 
ganization of the Volunteer Movement, 
among some of Princeton’s students. 
The other was the organization and 
affiliation of the Christian students of 
the continent in the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Canada and 
the United States, and through it the 
placing upon the consciences of the 
Christians their personal responsibility 
for the religious and moral life of their 
fellow-students. This Association start- 
ed as an intercollegiate society in 1877, 
when there were less than thirty Asso- 
ciations, and most of these were weak, 
narrow in scope, and of little vital in- 
fluence upon the religious life of the 
colleges. 


Under the vigorous supervision of 
the first International Student Secretary, 
Mr. L. D. Wishard, and as a result of 
their relation to each other, the organi- 
zations received new life, increased their 
lines of effort, and were rapidly extended 
to other institutions. This growth has 
gone steadily on until there are now 670 
institutions of learning in the United 
States and Canada in which these Asso- 
ciations exist, enrolling a membership 
approximating 40,000 students and pro- 
The Association has not only 
reached the denominational colleges, 
but has extended to all the State uni- 
versities where other provision for the 
religious culture of the students is most 
difficult. It has commenced an impor- 
tant work in preparatory schools, reach- 
ing the students when they are most 
susceptible to religious influences. For 
many years the medical colleges of our 
great cities seemed the Gibraltar of the 
Movement, impregnable and almost un- 
assailable ; but to-day there are seventy- 
two medical and other professional 


fessors. 
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schools having Associations. Even the 
theological students have perceived that 
they have much to receive as well as 
much to give by contact with the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the students of fifty-eight the- 
ological seminaries, representing twen- 
ty-four different denominations, are 
now identified with this Movement 
either in separate organizations or 
through membership in the college As- 
sociations. What does it not mean for 
the Church of Christ when the future 
ministry are banded together for the 
cultivation of their spiritual life and 
missionary enthusiasm, and are united 
in a bond that knows no denomination- 
al differences and truly illustrates real 
Christian unity ? 

3ut the extent of the Associations is 
less significant than their internal devel- 
opment. The work of the first Asso- 
ciations consisted of little more than a 
weekly devotional meeting. Soon it 
was seen that the best time to reach stu- 
dents was when they were entering col- 
lege, and were lonely and without fixed 
habits. So the energies of the Chris- 
tian men were centered on the work for 
new students, which has been most fruit- 
ful. The study of the Bible in student 
Bible classes was almost unknown 
among college men a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Even fourteen years ago not 
more than 2,000 students were enrolled 
in voluntary Bible classes. To-day 
fully 15,000 students meet weekly to 
study the Bible. Then the classes were 
chiefly devoted to listening to Bible 
lectures or talks. To-day the conviction 
of the importance of personal daily 
Bible study has become widely accept- 
ed. Courses provided for such daily 
study have been prepared by the Inter- 
national Committee, and more than 
80,000 volumes of these books have 
been purchased, chiefly by students, 
during the past four years. A Bible- 
Study Secretary is this year giving his 
whole time to the extension of Bible 
study, and is in close correspondence 
with more than 1,200 leaders of Bible 
classes. This work is now being under- 
taken successfully in the most difficult 
fields, such as in the medical colleges. 
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From the beginning the Association 
has had a missionary objective. Its 
leaders have always had an intense mis- 
sionary spirit. At first missionary 
meetings were arranged, and giving for 
missions was promoted. It was at the 
first Student Summer Conference of the 
Associations at Mount Hermon in 1886 
that the missionary awakening took 
place which led to the organization of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
organization of the Associations has 
been the most effective instrument 
placed at the disposal of the Volunteer 
Movement for the promotion of the 
cause of missions in institutions where 
men are students. The Volunteer Band 
is an integral part of the local Associa- 
tion organization. It is from these As- 
sociations that the great majority of the 
men have come who have volunteered 
for missions. 

The crowning work of the Association 
in the colleges is the winning of students 
to accept Jesus Christ as their Savior 
and their Lord, and to seek to lead lives 
in accordance with His will. From the 
beginning this object has been realized. 
It is safe to say that between thirty and 
forty thousand have thus been led into 
the Christian life during the past twen- 
ty-five years. No year has been more 
fruitful in this regard than the one which 
has just passed. Many have been led to 
decision through the compelling power 
of the truth learned in the Bible classes. 
The personal influence and persuasion 
of their fellow-students have been, per- 
haps, the most potent factor, while in all 
classes of institutions and in all sections 
of the country special meetings have 
been held in which many men made re- 
solves that changed their lives. It is a 
significant fact that, while of the young 
men of our cities not more than ten or 
fifteen per cent. are members of evan- 
gelical churches, in the colleges of the 
United States and Canada fully fifty per 
cent. of the young men are church mem- 
bers. 

In recording some of the results of 
the Student Association Movement, 
reference should be made to the influ- 
ence of the American and Canadian 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
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ciations upon the organization and de- 
velopment of other student movements. 
The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations among students were organized 
under the direct influence of the student 
movement among young men. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Japan, China, India, Ceylon, and other 
mission lands trace their origin directly 
to the movement among the students of 
North America, and have obtained their 
methods and many of their leading 
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workers from this movement. The 
American and Canadian Student Move- 
ment has contributed many suggestions 
and given much inspiration to the stu- 
dent Christian societies throughout the 
rest of the world and has, as well, gained 
much from these. Above all, the North 
American Movement exerted a marked 
influence in the formation of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, which 
unites all the Christian student societies 
of the world in one bond of fellowship. 


Students of the Orient 
An Interview with Mr. John R. Mott 


() N Tuesday, February 11, Mr. Mott 
JF arrived in New York from his 
Oriental tour, and has kindly con- 
sented to answer the following ques- 
tions. We are sure that all readers of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will be interested 
in his replies: 

How extensive has been your tour ? 

From the time I left my office late in 
August until I reached New York to- 
day it has been just five months and a 
half. Nearly if not quite half the time 
has been spent in travel, principally on 
the sea. The distance traveled was over 
thirty-two thousand miles. Although 
other countries have been visited, my 
fields of work were Japan, China, Hong 
Kong, Ceylon, and India. I suppose I 
ought to add the high seas as another 
field, because as a matter of fact on each 
ocean liner and coastwise or river 
steamer we virtually had an office or 
study and at times a committee-room. 
What was your object in making this trip? 

First of all, to make a study of the stu- 
dents and other young men of Asia, and 
of the problems involved in planting, de- 
veloping, and supervising Christian As- 
sociations among them. Then it seemed 
to be my duty to respond favorably to the 
earnest invitations which had come from 
the leaders of our student movements 
and from missionaries to go out and 
help to give a fresh spiritual impetus to 
the work of Christ among students. 

In so short a time how were you able to get 
into touch with such a vast field? 

The conference and convention plan 


was adopted, and never, so far as I re- 
call, has it been more effectively worked. 
This is due to the remarkably thorough 
—I might almost say ideal—prepar- 
atory work done by the Association sec- 
retaries in the different fields. Our aim 
from the start was to hold down the size 
of these gatherings, and make them se- 
lect and truly representative. As a re- 
sult the national conventions of Japan, 
China, Ceylon, and India constituted 
the most representative and most influ- 
ential meetings ever held in the interest 
of the religious life of the young men of 
these lands. Through the 700 and more 
official delegates and the 1,300 others 
who attended the sessions it was pos- 
sible to spread the ideas and much 
of the inspiration of the conventions 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Oriental student movements. 

Possibly my most helpful touch with 
this great field has been accomplished 
by the plan I carried out of spending 
what might seem to some a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time with the leaders 
of these movements. In each country 
the national secretary was with me prac- 
tically all the time from the day I 
reached his field until I went on to the 
next country. 

Which of the Oriental countries impressed 
you most? 

Japan as by great odds the most at- 
tractive, brilliant, and progressive na- 
tion. India as the most religious and 
the most bewildering country, and the 
one most difficult to understand. China 
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as the land having the greatest latent 

strength and possibilities. 

What are the principal student centers of 
Asia? 

In Japan, Tokyo and Kyoto; in 
India, Calcutta and Madras; in China, 
at present, Shanghai and Foochow. If 
the antiquated competitive examination 
system of China be taken into account, 
certainly Nanking and Peking would be 
included. Iam not yet clear in my own 
mind as to which is the greatest student 
center in Asia. Calcutta, which claims 
to have 12,000 students and 30,000 
school-boys, has that reputation. On 
the other hand one classification gives 
Tokyo at least 50,000 students and 
school-boys. 

Wherein does student life in the Orient differ 
from that of the Occident ? 

In the Eastern countries, as in West- 
ern lands, the students of some colleges 
and universities live in dormitories, and 
those of other colleges live in homes and 
boarding-houses scattered throughout 
the communities. In the lecture and 
recitation halls, laboratories, and exam- 
ination rooms of the Orient the student 
of the Occident would feel almost as 
much at home as he does in his own land 
—that is so as far as the subjects studied 
and methods employed are concerned. 

Bearing on the physical side of stu- 
dent life one may say that the students 
of the East do not begin to go in for 
athletics as much as they do in the West. 
The students of China remind one of 
those of the Continent of Europe in this 
respect. The students of India and 
Ceylon are becoming more and more in- 
terested in athletics, and naturally fol- 
low the lead of the English and Scotch 
universities. I noticed that Japan also 
has become decidedly more keen on the 
subject of sports since I was there a few 
years ago. 

In the colleges and universities of 
Asia one misses the literary and debat- 
ing societies which are such a prominent 
factor in the student communities of 
North America and Great Britain, al- 
though there are such societies in sev- 
eral Eastern centers, and some of them 
are flourishing. 

In the Orient there is practically noth- 
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ing in the social life of students corre- 
sponding to the fraternities in Ameri- 
can colleges, the student corps in 
German universities, and the provincial 
societies of Swedish students. But al- 
though the social life is not so highly 
organized as one finds it in the West, 
it manifests itself strongly in other ways. 
The Japanese and Indian students in 
particular are remarkably warm-hearted 
and social. The strongest, and in some 
centers the only, student organization is 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which is now firmly intrenched in near- 
ly all the colleges and universities of any 
importance. 

What ts the attitude of the students of Japan, 
China, and India toward the non-Chris- 
tian religions ? 

In Japan the principal and, strictly 
speaking, the only non-Christian re- 
ligion is Buddhism. I do not think 
| met a Japanese student who told 
me that he believed in Buddhism as 
a religion. It was the general opinion 
of all the leading men with whom I con- 
versed on the subject that Buddhism as 
a religion has lost its hold on thinking 
men. Asa philosophy it holds the at- 
tention of a few students. Owing to 
the grip that Buddhism often has on 
other members of their faculties, it 
doubtless does affect the lives of some 
students in practical ways. 

In China, Buddhism and Taoism have 
no hold on the beliefs and convictions of 
modern students. Certain superstitions 
in connection with these religions, how- 
ever, unconsciously exert a greater or 
less influence over them. If ancestor 
worship be regarded as a religion, it has 
a tremendous hold on Chinese students 
as well as on other classes. 

In India, Hinduism as a religion does 
not grip the convictions and consciences 
of any considerable number of students, 
but its social hold through the system of 
caste is still most powerful. Moreover, 
in very recent years in different parts of 
India there has been a revival of Hin- 
duism as a result of racial and patriotic 
considerations, but this cannot be said 
to have strengthened its position among 
students as a practical religious force. 
So far as Mohammedanism is concerned 
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I could not learn that its hold on Indian 

students was greatly weakening. 

What ts their attitude toward Christianity ? 

It is an attitude of increasing interest 
and favor. In all these countries stu- 
dents are investigating the claims of 
Christianity more than at any time in 
the past. They are also acknowledging 
its claims, and becoming Christians in 
greater numbers than ever. This is 
notably true in Japan. Even in India 
I am persuaded that there are a great 
many secret disciples of Christ among 
the students. The proportion of them 
who are Christians in all these Oriental 
lands is far, far greater than that among 
young men who do not belong to the 
student class. 

Did you meet many of the former members 
of our student movement while you were 
in the East? 

I met them everywhere. With the 
exception of the voyage from Hong 
kong to Colombo I was in no place on 
land or sea from the time I reached 
Japan until I sailed from India where I 
did not see men who used to be active 
workers among students in the West. 
This should not be surprising when we 
remind ourselves that there have al- 
ready gone to the mission-field fully 
2,500 Western volunteers. Take, for 
example, the first week spent in India. 
Soon after I reached the country I was 
met by a Yale man, who was formerly a 
traveling secretary of the American 
Volunteer Movement, who rode with 
me to Madras to co-operate in the con- 
ference we were to hold there. In 
Madras I was the guest of a Wesleyan 
man who was at one time college sec- 
retary of Illinois. The two men who 
bore the brunt of the conference ar- 
rangements there were a Glasgow man, 
who was one of the founders of the Brit- 
ish Student Movements, and a graduate 
of the University of Copenhagen, who 
traveled with me a few years ago 
through the Scandinavian universities. 
From Madras I made a railway journey 
of 1,400 miles to my next appointment 
in Allahabad. My fellow-passenger was 
a Princeton man who has served the 
student movements of North America, 
Great Britain, and Scandinavia. An 
Edinburgh man, who has been a travel- 
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ing secretary in the colleges of America 
and Britain, joined me on the way, and 
traveled with me several hours to dis- 
cuss problems. On arrival at Allaha- 
bad in the middle of the night I was met 
by a McGill man who, together with an 
Oxford man and a Cambridge man, 
both former leaders of the British move- 
ment, were the moving spirits in the ar- 
rangements for the national convention 
held in that city. All these men, and. 
over a score of others whom I had’ 
known as active workers in the colleges 
of the West, were met within one week, 
and this week was not so exceptional 
as might be supposed. 

What facts give you most encouragement in 
connection with the religious life of 
Oriental students ? 

The fact that they have so largely 
come out from under the sway of their 
old religions; that on every hand they 
are so open and so accessible to Chris- 
tian effort; that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is winning more adherents 
among them proportionally than among 
uneducated men; that the Holy Spirit 
has as mightily shaken student com- 
munities in the difficult fields of Japan, 
China, Ceylon, and India as in the 
case of the universities and colleges 
of America and Europe; that the Chris- 
tian Student Movement has become so 
well established throughout the East 
and has made such remarkable progress 
——having more than doubled in extent, 
efficiency, and fruitfulness within the 
last five or six years. 

Have you any special message to the students 
of the West in the light of your recent 
experiences and observations ? 

I would like to express my deep grat- 
itude to the students who have been 
backing me up throughout this tour by 
their prayers. Time after time have 
grave difficulties been removed from my 
path in a way which was clearly inex- 
plicable apart from the fact that the 
power of God was being brought to bear 
in answer to the prayers of men of faith. 

A far larger number of the best quali- 
fied students of the West than are now 
planning to enter missionary service are 
needed imperatively in Asia in order to 
enable the Church to meet the present 
unexampled opportunity before her on 
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that continent. So far as one can see, 
this is the work most needed in the 
world. Let no student who is ambi- 
tious to place his life where it will be 
most largely useful to his generation de- 
cide upon his life-work without facing 
fearlessly and prayerfully the facts about 
the present needs of the Orient. 

My conviction is even stronger to-day 
than.it was six months ago that every 
Christian student whom God calls to 
stay in a Christian land should stay 
there for the sake of the evangelization 
of the whole world and to make every 
energy bend toward the realization of 
this object in this generation. 


A Spiritual Awakening at 


By John P. 


| at since the Ohio Presidents’ 

Conference last March, the lead- 
ers of the Christian work at the Ohio 
State University have had an earnest 
desire to see the spiritual life of the stu- 
dent body quickened. When it became 
known early last fall that the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Colton could be secured for 
three or four days in the latter part of 
January, the chairman of the religious 
meetings committee called for twenty- 
five volunteers for this important work. 
Shortly before Mr. Colton’s arrival a 
freshman committee was organized for 
work among the 500 freshmen in the 
University. Several books bearing on 
personal work were also circulated 
among the committee-men. 

On the first Saturday evening of the 
winter term a banquet was held for the 
members of the Association, at which 
the plan of campaign was outlined. 
Careful attention was given in Associa- 
tion and committee meetings to the 
spiritual preparation of the workers. A 
conference on personal work with Mr. 
A. B. Williams, Jr., five days before the 
opening of the campaign, was a great 
stimulus to earnest effort. Group pray- 
er-meetings were held in seven dif- 
ferent boarding-places for a few days 
before Mr. Colton’s coming. The As- 
sociation enlisted the prayers of all the 
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To volunteers I have this word of 
counsel: 

Let them secure the best possible 
preparation. The more guns they can 
carry with them the better. But of 
first and transcendent importance is it 
that before they go abroad, they form 
right habits of secret prayer and per- 
sonal Bible study, and that they acquire 
a passion for and practice in winning 
men to Christ. Otherwise they are 
doomed to work at a serious handicap 
when they reach the field. This point 
was emphasized more strongly than any 
other in hundreds of personal inter- 
views. 


the Ohio State University 
Davies 


college Associations of Ohio, the larger 
Associations throughout the country, 
the churches of Columbus, and home 
pastors and friends of students. In or- 
der that every student might be prayed 
for personally, the student directory was 
divided into sections and distributed 
among the members for daily prayer. 
This great and constant volume of in- 
tercession was the chief cause of the re- 
vival. 

The meetings were thoroughly adver- 
tised. Use was made of the college 
paper and the Columbus dailies. One 
of the students prepared an attractive 
poster; and blue-prints, made from it, 
were put in conspicuous places. A four- 
page folder was prepared, containing a 
half-tone and a description of Mr. Col- 
ton, a statement of his message, and a 
call to prayer. A house-to-house can- 
vass of the student neighborhood yield- 
ed good results. Each student was 
given a folder and an urgent invitation 
to attend the meetings, and in many 
cases the claims of Christ on a man’s life 
were also presented. A folder was 
mailed to every man not reached by this 
canvass. Two days before the opening 
meeting a strong letter from President 
Thompson was mailed to every man in 
the University, urging him to give Mr. 
Colton a hearing, especially at the first 
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meeting. After the first meeting cards 
were circulated broadcast for the three 
remaining meetings. ‘The value of this 
advertising appeared in the large and 
uniform attendance. About 325 men 
were present at each meeting. 

The following were the subjects of 
Mr. Colton’s four addresses: “ The Uni- 


versity Man's First Law,” “ Four 
Kinds of Students,” “ The Cardinal 
Student Sin,” and “ The Unalterable 


Rule of a Healthy Life.” Each address 
was followed by an aiter-meeting and 
private interviews in President Thomp- 
office. Mr. Colton’s style was 
svmpathetic, but fearless: dispassionate, 
vet convincing. His method was to first 
men their sinful condition, and 
then point them to Christ as the One 
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who alone can save them from sin and 
enable them to lead clean, Christ-like 
lives. Twenty-five men publicly signi- 
fied their intention to begin the Chris- 
tian life, or to renew a broken allegiance 
to Christ; scores of others were led to a 
higher plane of Christian living ; and or- 
ganized Christian work was given a 
more prominent and dignified position 
in student life. The campaign brought 
a rich blessing to those who conducted 
it. Perhaps the chief obstacle was in 
the lack of men capable of doing per- 
sonal work. The success achieved was 
due not so much to the advertising or 
to the work of Mr. Colton as to the fact 
that in response to earnest praver the 
Holy Spirit was working in the hearts 
of men. 


The Conditions of a Sustained Spiritual Life 


bv Professor H. J. Cody, M.A., Wycliffe College, Toronto 


GREAT gathering like the present 
will be to many an awakening 


from spiritual torpor, a call to a higher 
life, a veritable mount of Transfigura- 
tion. We hope for new blessings in 
Christ, a fuller apprehension of His pur- 
poses for us and the world, a more com- 
plete dedication of our whole selves to 
llim, a fresh realization of the presence 
and power of His Spirit. How can we 
conserve this spiritual uplift? We can 
not live on the mountain always. We 
have to go back to the valleys to work 
in daily round and common task. 

I. Dut we can bring the mountain 
into the valley. The streams flow from 
the heights into the lowlands to fertilize 
and nourish them. <A special religious 
experience should mean a_ breath of 
fresh, heavenly air in the midst of ordi- 
nary life and work. It may be that in 
the prosaic round of college studies our 
emotions will be less vivid than they are 
at present, but the basal principles of 
spiritual life are untouched. God would 
have us bring our emotions to that 
radiant Person in Whom all that is 
beautiful and varied in emotion is con- 
centrated, and make Him first of all our 
Master. “ The emotions we have,” one 


has finely said, “ must be the flame on 
which the true sacrifice is carried to 
Him,” but that sacrifice is pre-eminently 
the sacrifice of our wills. The supreme 
fact for a man to know is that over his 
will and in it and through it is the Mas- 
tery of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

II. One great secret of a sustained 
life is, in Professor Drummond's phrase, 
“to live on the top floor,” in a high spir- 
itual region, a divine atmosphere of the 
realized presence of God. In such an 
air temptations die. In Isaiah xi. 3 
the Christ is described—adopting Pro- 
fessor G. Adam Smith’s translation—as 
one who “drew His breath in the fear 
of the Lord.” God was His atmosphere. 
Amid a world of sin, He was sinless be- 
cause He inhaled the divine air of the 
fear of the Lord. By the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit we, may draw 
breath in the fear and love of Christ. 
Christ gives us eminences of life-experi- 
“top stories,” an atmosphere 
deadly to all evil and quickening to all 
good. Heaven itself will be “a moral 
open-air, where every breath is an in- 
spiration and every pulse a healthy joy; 
where no thoughts from within us find 
breath but those of obedience and 
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praise, and all our passions and aspira- 
tions are of the will of God. He that 
lives near to Christ, and of Christ often 
seeks God in prayer, may create for 
himself even on earth such a heaven.” 
A heaven like this is to be desired. 

III. If we wish to have such an at- 
mosphere about us we must seek direc- 
tions of life in the Holy Scriptures. 
One condition precedent to all others in 
the spiritual life is the diligent, regular, 
reverent, and prayerful study of God’s 
Word. This seems a truism. But 
there is real danger of forgetting the in- 
dispensable soul food amid the multi- 
plicity of organizations, and the bewil- 
dering avalanche of literature about the 
Book and the Church and the world- 
wide work. ‘The Bible is our spiritual 
directory and guide-book. It contains 
the material which the Holy Spirit uses 
to feed and strengthen us. Whatever 
people may think concerning the critical 
and historical problems raised by its 
study, nothing can remotely promise to 
take its place as the treasure-house of 
truths bearing upon the all-important 
concerns of the soul and as an authori- 
tative answer from God Himself to the 
old, agonized question of the heart, 
“What must I do to be saved?” The 
Bible, in the apt words of Gregory the 
Great, “is the Letter of God Almighty 
to His creatures; learn God’s heart in 
God’s words.”” As a matter of fact and 
experience it has pleased God to make 
use of these words of Holy Writ as the 
means of revealing Himself to human 
souls. It is mere presumption to ex- 
pect direct spiritual power and divine 
light if there is a disregard of the most 
delightful of conditions—the searching 
of the Scriptures. If we wish to main- 
tain the standard of our spiritual life day 
in and day out we simply must “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” these 
living words—human and divine at once 
—for purposes of defence, inspiration, 
and guidance, “that by patience and 
comfort of His Holy Word we may em- 
brace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life” “given us in 
our-Savior Jesus Christ.” 

IV. St. Paul is giving directions to 
his converts as to the highest level of 
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life when he commands them to be 
“filled with the spirit.””. This is a com- 
mand, not simply a suggestion. It is, 
therefore, capable of fulfillment. The 
power to fulfill comes in the effort to ful- 
fill, in the response of obedience. “ Da 
quod jubes, et jube quod vis,” cries St. 
Augustine. God gives what He en- 
joins. The Spirit is for Him who asks. 
There is a glorious positiveness in the 
divine life. “ Walk in the Spirit, and 
ye shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” 
You will have something infinitely more 
attractive. The higher leaves no room 
for the lower. To adapt Drummond’s 
phrase, if you live “on the top floor” 
you do not live in the cellar. “ He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” Such a harvest 
kills the weeds. Ifa man can keep fill- 
ing himself with the Spirit, there will not 
be room for anything else that is an- 
tagonistic. Living on this “ top floor ” 
one can not help growing better and 
stronger. The command to be filled 
with the Spirit forbids us to seek the 
stimulus of life through the senses only 
— Be not drunk with wine.” It is in- 
spiration, not sensation, that we need. 
The one stimulus that reaches deep 
down into the innermost recesses of life 
is the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost” is an 
insistent article of our Creed. The 
apostle urges the Ephesians, and 
through them ourselves, to seek this 
stimulus of the Spirit through three 
channels: (a) Christian fellowship of 
praise and prayer—“ speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs.” It is often a help simply to 
utter our ill-defined experiences in the 
inspired or well-nigh inspired utter- 
ances of others. (b) The cultivation of 
gratitude—“ giving thanks always for 
all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This exhilarates the inward 
man, and sheds a radiance on the face. 
(c) Self-subjection—* subjecting your- 
selves one to another in the fear of 
Christ.” Self-seeking means _barren- 
ness of spirit, the lowering of the spirit- 
ual thermometer. The spirit of that 
citizenship which alone is worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ is personal sacrifice. 
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There must be a Cross in the centre of 
every faithful life. 

V. The conditions of spiritual stead- 
fastness receive further illumination 
from our Lord’s answer to the disciples 
with their question of failure: “ Why 
could not we cast him out?” “ Be- 
cause of your little faith,’ He said. 
Their secret of failure is ours. Their 
secret of power may equally be ours. 
(a) They lacked the energy of faith. If 
we would keep life on a level we must 
have faith. Faith is that exercise of the 
soul which grasps God and brings Him 
into the field as a present force. Or, as 
it has been defined, it is “a restful real- 
ization of the gracious and almighty 
presence of the Eternal God.” It 
transforms God from a mere name into 
a presence. And at its core there is a 
sense of rest. It “feels His presence 
every passing hour.” Whatever power 
we have is God’s power in us, and our 
faith is measured by the degree in which 
we lay hold of God’s power and make it 
our own. “Lord, increase our faith.” 
(b) The context reveals the first means 
of faith-culture to be prayer. “ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer.” The 
lack of prayer is a prime cause of weak 
faith, poor work, and spiritual failure. 
Prayer is “ the practice of the presence 
of God.” By it we come into His pres- 
ence and assure ourselves of what He is 
in Himself and to us. It is both the 
chief means of nourishing faith and the 
greatest proof of its existence. By it 
mutual communication is maintained be- 
tween God and ourselves. We send up 
to Him our aspirations, He sends down 
to us His inspirations. If we cease to 
aspire, we begin to expire. (c) If 
prayer is the discipline of the spirit— 
including in its widest sense all the 
means of grace in Christian life—* fast- 
ing” is the needed discipline of the 
body. Self-discipline, abstinence, re- 
straint, is absolutely necessary in the 
spiritual life. We can not give rein to 
the flesh and keep the spirit in health. 
“Fasting ’”’ in its spiritual sense is the 
control of the lower life and, if neces- 
sary, abstinence from its delights, in or- 
der that the life of the Spirit may be 
strengthened. Keep the body under by 
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keeping the spirit above. The life of 
successful self-control is really the life 
of Christ-control, and so we come back 
to the splendid positiveness of the divine 
life. 

VI. For the most part we have dwelt 
on the Godward conditions of a sus- 
tained spiritual life, and purposely so. 
The manward conditions are the out- 
come of the Godward. “ Diligence in 
business” is linked with fervency of 
spirit and fear of the Lord. No man’s 
spiritual life can be in a healthy state if 
he does not seek to do his daily duty 
faithfully and well. He must put him- 
self into it and make it a veritable work 
of the Lord in which he may always 
abound. No man can sustain his own 
spiritual life unless he seeks to be a 
savior of others. We must lay down 
our lives for the brethren if we would 
follow Christ. The figure that repre- 
sents the indwelling spirit is not a stag- 
nant pool or a filled reservoir, but a 
fountain of living water springing up 
and flowing out to the salvation and en- 
richment of others. Though separated 
from sinners by being separated unto 
Christ, we must follow Christ by going 
to seek and to save that which is hope- 
lessly lost. 

VII. One last word remains. To our 
sense of the glory of the past with its 
perfected redemption and the glory of 
the present with its boundless available 
resources in Christ, administered by His 
spirit—all the dynamics of spiritual 
restoration—we must add the sense of 
the glory of the future, “ when Christ 
who is our life shall be manifested” 
and we in Him in glory. It is not a 
sickly sentimentalism to ponder “the 
glory that shall be revealed.” It steadies 
and sustains the present. It puts every- 
thing in right proportion. The apostle 
who longed for “the blessed hope and 
the appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Savior ” was the most practical: 
and statesmanlike of men, a master- 
builder of the Church, in labors more 
abundant than all. All life rises when 
we see it as the subject of a redemp- 
tion planned from the eternities and in 
process of preparation for an inheritance 
in the eternities to come. 
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Religious Life at McGill University 


bv Charles 5. 


M GILL has rightly been called the 
greatest educational achieve 
ment of the Scotchmen of the American 
Continent. Founded in 1813 by the 
Honorable James MeGill, a Scotch 
merchant of Montreal, who had made a 
fortune in the fur trade, the men who 
have made it famous by gifts and ad- 
ministrative ability have been predom- 
inatingly Scotch. The first thirty years 
of its life reveal a long record of hard 
struggle for existence without hope of 
prominence. Then with the appoint- 
ment of Sir William (then Mr.) Daw- 
son to the principalship came the salva- 
tion of MeGill. Entering office at a 
time when its financial and intellectual 
resources were at their lowest ebb, Mr. 
Dawson began by wise and careful ad- 
ministration to build up the dilapidated 
ruin which he found into the strong and 
powerful University which now exists. 
To him, more than to any other man, 
does McGill owe its present position of 
prominence and influence ; and not only 
was he conspicuous for his scholarship 
and administrative ability, but also for 
his noble Christianity. The influence 
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for good which he exerted upon the stu- 
dents under him and on the life of the 
University can never be fully realized. 
MeGill has been built up solely by the 
munificence of private citizens. It is 
governed by a corporate body of fifteen 
* Governors” who are elected for life, 
which body is self-perpetuating. The 
supreme authority is vested in the 
Crown, represented by the Governor- 
General of Canada for the time being, 
who holds the office of “ Visitor.” 
There are five Faculties—Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Applied Science, and Com- 
parative Medicine. The Arts Faculty 
includes the Donalda Special Course for 
women, who have a building of their 
own, the Royal Victoria College, situ- 
ated just outside the college grounds. 
Their classes are, with the exception of 
some of the honor classes, entirely sep- 
arate from the men. There are four The- 
ological Colleges affiliated with the Uni- 
versity which are situated either in or in 
close proximity to the college grounds. 
It is also affiliated with the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and 
with several smaller colleges in Canada. 
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There are about 1,200 students regis- 
tered in all the Faculties. Medicine has 
about 500 students, Science comes next, 
then Arts, Law, and Comparative Medi- 
cine. The session lasts from the end of 
September to the first of May, except 
for Medicine, which lasts till about the 
middle of June. 

' There are no dormitories or resi- 
dlences of any kind for the students con- 
nected with the college, and they have 
to live in boarding-houses of more or 
less desirability scattered throughout 
the city. The buildings of the different 
Faculties are separated from each other, 
and the students of these Faculties— 
with the exception, to a limited extent, 
of the students of Arts and Science—do 
not meet each other in the class-rooms 
or around the buildings. These facts 
prevent to a great extent that feeling of 
esprit de corps, or college spirit, which 
is one of the chief charms of undergrad- 
uate life. The one place where men of 
all Faculties meet on a common basis is 
on the athletic field, and that includes 
but a limited number. 

McGill has always been and is now 
an undenominational college. There 
has never been a college chapel or col- 
lege chaplain or any “ official ” religious 
life. There was no organized voluntary 
religious work until the establishment 
in 1884 of a branch of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association. An As- 
sociation had been started in 1880 and 
had existed for two years, but was then 
dropped largely because its aims and 
methods were not fully understood nor, 
at that time, its value demonstrated. It 
had taken the form of a Sunday after- 
noon Bible class conducted by Sir Will- 
iam Dawson, and a Saturday evening 
praver-meeting conducted by the stu- 
dents. After this, meetings were con- 
ducted for students by the City Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and in the 
fall of 1884, largely owing to the efforts 
of Mr. D. A. Budge, General Secretary 
of the City Association, a College Asso- 
ciation was reorganized and _ officers 
elected. Sir William Dawson was elect- 
ed honorary president, and held that po- 
sition until his death. He was always 
an interested and hearty supporter of 
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the Association. Meetings were still 


held every Sunday afternoon in the 
rooms of the City Association attended 
by about forty students, and were con- 
ducted by the students themselves and 
occasionally by an outside speaker. In 
the fall of 1885 Mr. C. K. Ober, then 
Traveling Secretary for the Internation- 
al Committee, paid a visit to the Asso- 
ciation and helped to put it on a secure 
basis. A room in the Arts building 
was still used for the mid-week meet- 
ings of the Association. The next year 
a Bible class on Monday nights was add- 
ed, and, the need of more suitable ac- 
commodation being strongly felt, a 
building fund was started for the erec- 
tion of a new building. It is worth 
while to note that the committee in 
charge of this fund was composed of 
eleven students, representing all Facul- 
ties, two members of the University, 
and two business men from the city. 
The Association grew slowly during the 
next few years. Receptions were in- 
augurated for the incoming freshmen at 
the beginning of the term, and were held 
in one of the college buildings, and 
friends in the city were very kind about 
opening their homes for smaller socials 
during the winter. The Sunday meet- 
ings were still held in the rooms of the 
City Association, and the mid - week 
meetings and Bible classes in the room 
in the Arts building. In the fall of 1894 
the first salaried General Secretary was 
appointed, who gave half his time to the 
work. Meanwhile the building fund had 
steadily grown, and in the spring of 1895 
a suitable lot with a dwelling-house on it 
was offered to the committee, and finally 
purchased by them for $17,500—$7,500 
down and a mortgage of $10,000. This 
money was all raised in small subscrip- 
tions—with the exception of one gift of 
$5,000—among the students, professors, 
and friends of the college. It is situated 
just at the entrance to the college 
grounds, and is a very suitable locality. 
The next fall the building was dedicat- 
ed, and work in it started. Only one 
flat is used by the Association, the rest 
of the house being rented as a dwelling, 
the rent paying the interest on the debt 
and gradually reducing it. This gives 
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the Association the use of four rooms, 
viz., reading-room and class - room, 
which open into each other to form a 
meeting-room, secretary’s office and 
parlor. The work was somewhat broad- 
ened by this change. Saturday informal 
social evenings were started, and proved 
a success. ‘The number of Bible classes 
was increased, and more aggressive 
work for new students started. In the 
spring of 1900 the work had increased 
to such an extent that one of the grad- 
uating class was engaged as secretary to 
give all his time to the work. The As- 
sociation now numbers 215 members. A 
Sunday afternoon meeting is held in the 
lecture-theatre of the college museum 
(owing to the lack of room in the Asso- 
ciation building) attended by between 
seventy-five and 100 students. The ad- 
dresses are given by outside speakers— 
college professors, pastors of the city 
churches, etc. There is a Bible class in 
every year of each of the Faculties of 
Arts, Medicine, and Applied Science. 
About eighty men are enrolled in these 
classes. A mission-study class meets 
once a week, and a considerable sum is 
given to the Canadian Colleges’ Mission 
Fund. The social work is very varied, 
and includes the freshmen receptions in 
the fall, Saturday evening socials, recep- 
tions at friends’ houses in the city, etc. 
The other lines of Association work, 
such as the hand-book and boarding- 
house list, are all carried on. Nearly 
all the members of the teaching staff 
and a few friends from the city subscribe 
annually to the support of the work of 
the Association. 

Such has been the development of the 
religious work in McGill. Its member- 
ship is not an indication of the number 
of Christian men in the college nor its 
work a complete summary of the relig- 
ious life. There are many Christian 
men in the University who are not iden- 
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tified with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and a few who work in the 
city churches or elsewhere. On the 
other hand the majority of the men are 
not interested in Christian work of any 
kind, and there are some who are di- 
rectly opposed to it. 

There are many reasons why the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
should have an especial hold at McGill. 
The fact that there are no dormitories 
or dining-halls connected with the col- 
lege, and that thus the students miss a 
great deal of the social intercourse 
which is the charm of undergraduate 
life, makes the social department of the 
Association of special value. There be- 
ing no college chapel, a meeting which 
is run for students by students has ad- 
ditional attractions, and the fact that the 
English Bible has no place on the col- 
lege curriculum gives force to the Bible- 
study classes. 

The difficulties in the way of volun- 
tary religious work are also many. The 
universal cry of “no time” is ever pres- 
ent, and the shortness of the session 
gives it added emphasis. Indifference, 
failure to realize any sense of responsi- 
bility to classmates, the idea that a man 
in college can take a holiday from all 
religion—even a Christian man—these 
are the difficulties which are met at 
every turn. But they have been over- 
come in the past, and will yield still 
more. 

McGill is the strongest university in 
Canada, and as such her graduates are 
bound to play an important part in 
Canada’s future. How vital, then, that 
while in college they should be equipped 
morally and spiritually to yield their in- 
fluence for good. Already renowned as 
an intellectual centre, we confidently 
hope that in the near future she may be 
also known as a stronghold for the best 
type of Christian manhood. 











Following Up the Convention in the Colleges 


By Miss Mabel Milham 


V ERY pertinent at this time is the 

question, How shall the influ- 
ences of this Convention be conserved 
and become a mighty factor and force 
in the missionary enterprise ? 

Have these days in Toronto brought 
to you a new vision of the world out of 
Christ? Have they shown you how to 
make a truer adjustment of your life to 
the will of God? Have they given you 
a new alertness to accomplish mission- 
ary results in your own life, a stronger 
determination to do your full part tow- 
ard the realization of the Watchword, 
“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation,” and a mighty stimulus 
to persistent aggressiveness and pur- 
poseful support of the missionary activ- 
ities of your own college and church? 
Have they taught you to say with 
greater sympathetic inclusiveness, “Our 
Father,” and to pray more intelligently, 
“Thy Kingdom Come”? This unearned 
increment of blessed privilege must be 
accounted for, and “following up the 
Convention”’ means to you passing 
these blessings on to others through 
your lips and life. 

You are the medium through which 
the powerful stimulus of this gathering 
is to pass to the whole student body. 
See to it, therefore, if you really desire 
to make the Convention a power in 
your own life and in the lives of others, 
that nothing be allowed to dim your 
vision. At the beginning of each ses- 
sion be in good physical trim. Ente 
into no meeting without prayer for those 
who are to speak, and for that grace of 
hospitality in your heart which alone 
will make a permanent possession God’s 
message.of that hour. Keep constantly 
on your guard that neither prejudice, 
nor pride, nor a spirit of criticism hard- 
ens your heart or blinds your mind, re- 
membering always that you alone can- 
not create the receptive heart within 
you. 

Keep your horizon broad throughout 
the whole Convention. Do not for one 


moment lose the point of view of world 
evangelization, for there will probably 
never come to you a greater single op- 
portunity for getting light on this great 
problem. Do not allow the dimensions 
of a note-book to circumscribe your 
vision. An attempt to take down ver- 
batim the proceedings of any session 
can result in nothing but a dismal fail- 
ure to grasp even its minimum helpful- 
ness. From the very outset be on the 
outlook for the plan, the fact, the meth- 
od reproducible in your own college and 
in your own life. Only that which 
“finds ” you, which challenges your life 
and brings to it a message concerning 
its ideals, purposes, or activities will be 
a lasting power and ought to become a 
matter of permanent record in your 
note-book. 

It is of great importance that each 
delegate attend each public session; but 
for the afternoon meetings division of 
labor should settle the problem of how 
to get the most out of them all. The 
experience of the small boy who said as 
he reluctantly refused the seventh piece 
of cake, “I might chew it, but I can 
never swallow it,’ might well serve as 
a warning to the delegate who attempts 
the impossible. Let each delegate be 
responsible for certain sectional meet- 
ings: the phases of work—educational, 
medical, evangelistic; the different 
fields; the work of the various denom- 
inations. A careful study of the educa- 
tional exhibit should be made by one 
representative of each delegation. 

The close of the Convention is the sig- 
nal for stock-taking. En route to the 
colleges, delegates should be in confer- 
ence as to ways of working out results 
worthy of those who have had the Con- 
vention outlook. It might be well to 
make this meeting the first in a series 
to be held once a month during the re- 
mainder of the college year, to ascertain 
if the best results are being achieved. 
To guide the thought of these confer- 
ences the following Convention results 
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may be suggested: Better prepared and 
better attended missionary meetings; 
more vigorous mission study, and larger 
enrollments in the classes; more volun- 
teers enlisted ; systematic giving to mis- 
sions increased; a_ better equipped 
missionary library; greater missionary 
intelligence throughout the whole stu- 
dent body, and as its inevitable result a 
more widespread spirit of prayer for 
missions and more intense thinking on 
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mission problems—personal, of the col- 
lege, and of the Church. 

Following up the Convention is a 
process which begins with the Conven- 
tion benediction, and ends only when 
each delegate has lived out to the full 
the larger life which will come to each 
if he be true to his opportunities; and 
has given with usury the talents in- 
volved in Convention privilege to the 
great Talent-giver. 


A Call for a New Volunteer Movement 


By Luther D. Wishard, Forward Movement Secretary of the American Board 


FTER twenty vears of service in 
the student movement, the writ- 
er was persuaded nearly five years ago 
to sever his official connection with it in 
order that he might pioneer another 
movement among the churches designed 
to enlist them in meeting the obligations 
imposed upon them by the student mis- 
sionary uprising. An expression of ap- 
preciation is due the editors for the 
privilege of submitting to the readers of 
the Convention Number of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN a brief statement of some of 
the needs which a four years’ study of 
the situation has revealed, and of in- 
dicating some agencies and methods 
which four years of hard-earned experi- 
ence suggest as likely to help solve the 
home problem of foreign missions. No 
attempt will be made at this time to ac- 
count for the needs. Some of the most 
striking ones will simply be pointed out. 
1. The vast majority of our churches 
are not conducting successful mission- 
ary meetings. It is even doubtful 
whether most of.them conduct any kind 
of a missionary meeting regularly. 

2. There is a terrible dearth of good 
missionary literature in the churches 
and homes of the people. Such master- 
pieces as Blaikie’s Livingstone and 
-aton’s life have not had a sufficient 
sale to justify the belief that one in 200 
church members has read them. One 
of the very best denominational mis- 
sionary magazines has a circulation of 
less than 20,000 in a communion of over 
600,000. 


3. The lack of a thorough, system- 
atic financial appeal for missions seems 
to be well-nigh universal. 

4. Very few churches have any ade- 
quate acquaintance with the inspiring 
facts of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the most extraordinary mission- 
ary uprising in history. 

It is not my intention to reason why 
these things are so. If anyone doubts 
that they are as represented, let him ac- 
count for the fact that less than one- 
tenth of a cent a day is still the average 
contribution of our 19,000,000 American 
church members for foreign missions. 
We are not vet able to pay the average 
annual contribution in paper currency, 
but are still settling in copper, nickel, 
and small silver. 

While the condition of things is just 
about as dark as the hour before dawn, 
there are indications that the morning 
cometh. Four years of study and ex- 
perience assure the writer that the time 
is ripe and the people ready for a new 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, a_ volunteer 
movement of giving fully commen- 
surate with the present volunteer move- 
ment of going. The coming movement 
can be—and can best be—originated, 
organized, and promoted by the student 
volunteers and by those students who 
are in close touch with the volunteers, 
because, first, of the influence of the 
men who are going, and, second, the 
training in organization which students 
have had through their connection with 
the intercollegiate movement, one of 
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the most perfectly organized Christian 
movements in history. Permit one who 
has for four years been employing some 
of the methods of the student movement 
in the organization of the proposed 
movement among the churches, to offer 
a few suggestions, born of actual experi- 
ence, to the student volunteers and their 
fellow-students. These suggestions are 
intended to pave the way for, to accom- 
pany, or to supplement the regular stu- 
dent deputation work, which is already 
in operation, or to be organized in the 
near future: 

First: Let every student in attend- 
ance at the Toronto Convention im- 
mediately select at least one church, and 
arrange at once for an early visit. Do 
not wait even until your college Asso- 
ciation or Volunteer Band organizes a 
campaign, but take the initiative your- 
self. Your pastor will undoubtedly 
afford you an opportunity to organize a 
missionary department in your own 
home church. If he has good reason 
for refusing you such an opportunity, 
it is a fair question whether you are nat- 
urally qualified for such work. 

Second: Get another man to accom- 
pany you upon the visit, and then accept 
his invitation to join him upon a visit 
to his church. Two men can do a far 
stronger work than one. 

Third: Do not try to inaugurate every 
new plan you have heard of, but narrow 
your program of organization down 
to the fewest possible, the simplest, the 
essential methods. While some church- 
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es are doing a dozen or a score of things, 
it will ordinarily be impossible, and will 
always be unwise, to induce a church to 
attempt an elaborate program at the 
beginning. There are only five things 
which are absolutely indispensable, and 
these should be put in operation as rap- 
idly as is consistent with thoroughness. 
These are: (a) A regular missionary 
meeting. (b) A mission-study 
(c) A missionary library. (d) A system- 
atic financial appeal. (e) A committee 
to see that these four things are actually 
done. 

This brief article is not designed as a 
manual for student missionary deputa- 
tions. Admirable hand-books are al- 
ready in print, and are easily accessible. 
The above suggestions are simply in- 
tended as a call for volunteers. ‘ Let 
every man build over against his own 
house,” and let him pave the way for do- 
ing it even before the Convention closes, 
by writing his pastor a greeting from 
the Convention, and appealing for an 
opportunity to present the message of 
the student volunteers to his church at 
home. There may not be absolute uni- 
formity in the plan of campaign; there 
need not be. What the movement lacks 
in thoroughness of organization will be 
far more than offset by the spontaneous 
enthusiasm which will characterize it. 
Mistakes will be made, but the worst 
mistake that can be made is to withhold 
from the churches any longer the vision 
of wide-open fields and an army of vol- 
unteers ready to occupy them. 


class. 


Bible Institute for Teachers 


By E. 


EACHERS taught to teach are 

in demand. While we believe 

that students can usually lead class- 
es in the Bible more effectively than 
technically trained professors, yet this 
principle rests, not on the lack of 
the student’s knowledge of method, 
but on the greater sympathy between 
the student leader and his class. The 
ideal, therefore, is a student having 
the qualities of spiritual leadership, sup- 
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plemented by accurate knowledge of the 
subject and training in the technique of 
teaching. The instruction given at the 
Summer Conferences is intended to meet 
this need. In so far as the normal classes 
furnish information as to the methods of 
teaching special courses, they contribute 
much toward making the leader efficient ; 
but what is to be done for those leaders 
who have not attended the Summer 
School, or who, because of subsequent 
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exigencies, are required to teach a course 
different from that they have taken at the 
conference? How shall we provide for 
those who are impressed into service in 
the fall without previous training? We 
grant that these conditions are not as 
they should be, but they are, neverthe- 
less, real. 

The aim of the New York State Bible 
Institute, held at Syracuse University, 
was intended to meet this need for better 
trained teachers. There was no effort 
made directly to increase the enrollment 
in the Bible classes of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The institute thus differed from 
those conferences held annually at Pur- 
due University, and such as were held 
last January in other colleges in Ohio. 
In these Bible institutes the aim is to 
“ get in the arousements ”’ in the institu- 
tions where they are held. By scholarly 
presentation of the purpose and power of 
the Bible through skillfully taught Bible 
classes, or by giving opportunity for ex- 
pert answers to questions that arise, these 
meetings powerfully tend to deepen pop- 
ular interest in Bible study. At the Syr- 
acuse Institute not- more than twenty 
men attended the sessions, except at one 
popular service. The discussions were 
informal, but technical. The emphasis 
was on the teacher—his opportunity, his 
equipment, his method. Some of the 
topics presented will illustrate the range 
of subjects: “ Bible Study and Work for 
Individual Men,” “ The Leader’s Obli- 
gation to Stimulate Personal Study and 
Collateral Reading,” “ The Principles 
of Teaching a Bible Class,” “ The Atti- 
tude of the Teacher toward Biblical 
Criticism.” 

There is little doubt that such an In- 
stitute greatly enlarges the vision of the 
opportunity of the Bible-class leader. 
In a small conference like this he comes 
into contact with those who have had 
large experience in teaching Bible class- 
es. In the informal discussions new 
ideas are generated, convictions are 
deepened, and hazy obscurities crystal- 
lized into definite purposes. As one has 
written: “ It was worth while to go up 
there in order to hear that professor’s 
definition of the aim of Bible Study, 
namely, ‘To encourage and aid the 
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members of his class to daily, system- 
atic, and intelligent Bible Study, for 
the purpose of reproducing in their 
lives the character of Jesus.’ ” 

Bishop Simpson once said to the stu- 
dents of the Divinity School at Yale: 
“ The time spent in grinding the ax be- 
fore you go to the woods is not lost 
time.” The leader who takes time 
enough to get a good fit for his work 
will save time in the end. At such an 
Institute a good deal of time should be 
given to a discussion of the principles 
that underlie successful teaching. Too 
many have an idea that personality is en- 
tirely sufficient to make an efficient 
teacher. The average student will, 
however, teach the class more effective- 
ly if he has a few fundamental principles 
for his guidance. These principles he 
should get at the Institute. For exam- 
ple, let him carry away this thought: 
Nothing that is not interesting; not 
everything that is interesting; nothing 
merely because it is interesting. 

But this Institute can be made a vital- 
izing power. We cannot too often be 
reminded of the imperative call of spir- 
itual things. There is an inspiration of 
the mass, and there is the deeper in- 
spiration of ideas taken at close range. 
At such a small conference men come 
face to face. There is more the spirit 
of the Master with the Twelve. 

Some suggestions growing out of the 
attempt to hold an institute of this kind 
may be useful in the future. The time 
of holding the Institute is a nice ques- 
tion that can be determined upon fuller 
experience only. But the first of No- 
vember is apparently a convenient time. 
Two days are sufficient—from Friday 
night to Sunday night. As to the lead- 
ership of the conference, it is imper- 
ative that there be at least one strong 
Bible teacher of experience who under- 
stands normal methods. Upon such a 
man would devolve the bulk of the work 
of the Institute. Another important 
factor is a successful student leader, one 
who can bring to the delegates the very 
latest results of Association experience 
in Bible Study. In addition to these, as 
opportunity arises, other men may be 
used for special topics. 
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A Comprehensive Missionary Policy at Hiram College 
By Miss Adelaide Gail Frost, of India 


T has been proven in Hiram College 
that, in an institution where no 
side of the student life is neglected, 
there is yet time for furthering the 
world-wide spread of a heaven-sent gos- 
pel. It has also been demonstrated that 
one man, who sincerely believes the 
evangelization of the world to be the 
duty of his generation, can awaken a re- 
sponse in the hearts of young men and 
women preparing for life’s work. No 
one who has any thing less than a divine 
enthusiasm, with deep-seated convic- 
tions, could ever call together each week 
a voluntary class of 175 busy students. 

In 1900 Professor C. T. Paul, former- 
ly of Toronto, now professor of modern 
languages in Hiram College, put his 
spiritual and mental strength and cult- 
ure into this class) The Young Men’s 
Christian Association appointed one of 
its missionary committee to assist him 
in the execution of the details of the 
class-work. These have been most 
faithfully and perfectly carried out. The 
organist, leader of singing, ushers, and 
all assistants are carefully chosen. The 
really rapid growth of this class dates 
from a strong course of lectures given 
early in the year 1900. 

The class meets for one hour on 
Wednesday evening of each week. The 
books that have been studied are “ The 
Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” “ Handbook of Compar- 
ative Religion,’ and “ Introduction to 
the Study of Foreign Missions.”’ Spe- 
cial lectures have also been given. Last 
year Dr. Susie Rijnhart, of Tibet, spoke 
upon “Social Conditions in Central 
Asia,” “‘ Tibetan Buddhism,” and “ The 
Value to the Prospective Missionary of 
a Knowledge of Non-Christian Relig- 
ions.” Rev. G. L. Wharton has spoken 
upon “ Conditions in India,” and Miss 
Graybiel upon “The Needs of the 
Hamirpur District in India.” A. Mc- 
Lean, President of the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, gave a Satur- 
day evening address on “ Missions as a 
Life-Work.” 


Professor Paul has not only given 
some carefully prepared special lectures 
himself, but has asked other professors 
to add from their departments helpful 
material, stimulating interest on all sides 
of the college life. For instance, when, 
in the study of Mr. Mott’s book, we were 
considering the achievements of the 
early Christians, Professor Snoddy, De- 
partment of Greek, gave an address up- 
on “The Greek World and Christian- 
ity’’; Professor Hall, Department of 
Latin, one upon “The Roman World 
and Christianity.” When we were 
studying “Comparative Religions,” 
Professor McDiarmid, Department of 
New Testament Theology, gave an ad- 
dress upon ‘“ Mohammedan Fatalism 
and Christian Fore-ordination.” Each 
man was thus directly interested through 
his department. 

The class began its study of the pres- 
ent course, “ A Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions,” with the new year. 
Professor Paul arranged and had print- 
ed an attractive syllabus to cover the 
two terms’ work in these volumes. The 
Bible Study and Supplementary Read- 
ings are indicated, as well as the lesson 
in the text-book. The order of recita- 
tion varies somewhat, but begins in- 
variably with a devotional service. The 
chapter chosen from the Bible always 
beautifully emphasizes the main thought 
of the lesson, and this service is no small 
part of the evening’s blessing. The 
class may then have a regular recitation 
of question and answer, or an elabora- 
tion of salient points by Professor Paul, 
or a special lecture. It is the leader’s 
plan to have questions upon the lessons 
in Mr. Beach’s books printed as a help 
to the students in preparation. Mem- 
bers of the class are occasionally asked 
to prepare papers on appropriate sub- 
jects, and a question-box is also made 
use of at times. 

Prayer for Hiram’s eighteen mission- 
aries has been fostered. At the begin- 
ning of the year a special meeting of the 
Christian Associations was convened, 
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their missionaries were named, and their 
departments of work specified and de- 
scribed. An address was given on 
“The Relation of Prayer to Mission- 
aries,’ and examples were cited of an- 
swered prayer. Neatly printed “ prayer 
cevcle” cards were distributed at the 
close of this meeting, and thus those 
graduates of the college in India, China, 
Japan, and Porto Rico are remembered 
before the Father by the circle on this 
side the globe. So here and there, they 


and we are “ workers together” with 
each other and with Him. 
The “ministry of intercession” has 


led to that other ministry—of money. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
sent $50 to one of its members in India; 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion gave $22 to missions, and the mis- 
sion study class added $60, and bought 
also a missionary map of the world cost- 
ing $13.50. The booksellers have found 
that it pays to keep missionary books in 
stock. Professor Paul from time to 
time recommends supplementary read- 
ings, and at one time after recommend- 
ing a certain book the study class went 
over to the book-store and completely 
exhausted a good stock of those books 
at once! Professor Paul, in conjunction 
with the Student Volunteer Band, has 
made a selection of thirty-one volumes 
on missions, the latest and most authori- 
tative works, which will furnish subsid- 
iary readings for both organizations. 

In the fall campaign of the Christian 
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Associations, missions are not neglect- 
ed. When the students enroll they are 
shown the mission - study class books 
and advised to reserve some time for the 
consideration of this subject. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
nine members on its missionary commit- 
tee, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association five. The committee on 
Student Campaign furnishes a mission- 
ary sermon for each church in the vi- 
cinity annually. One committee has 
secured a place in the new library build- 
ing for the missionary books and curios. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation membership gives systematically 
from two to five cents weekly for mis- 
sionary purposes. The Student Volun- 
teer Band is active in its endeavor to 
promote missionary enthusiasm. Two 
more members of the missionary or- 
ganization of the college are under ap- 
pointment to India. As the students 
thus consider world problems, we, who 
have lived in “the dark places of the 
earth,” catch a vision of what shall be 
in the coming years when the circle, 
widening from the weekly gathering of 
the study class, shall embrace every 
tribe and kindred and nation, and when 
the people who meet in a familiar way 
to-day shall sing the “ new song” where 
the Name has never before been heard, 
very far apart as men reckon distance, 
but held together by His promise of 
companionship, even unto the ends of 
the earth. 


The Student World 


At Central College, Pella, la., every 
Christian young man in the institution 
is a member of the Association. 


The Association at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., is working 
to secure a club-house down town in the 
student center. 


In the Association at the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, the 
enrollment in Bible study is more than 
double that of last year. 


Fifty-six men are this vear enrolled in 


four Bible classes at Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark. This is three times as 
many men in Bible study as last vear. 


Mr. Charles J. Ewald, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has recently visited 
some of the Michigan colleges under 
auspices of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

J. E. Baldridge, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and Harry Finney, have 
rendered valuable aid to the Ohio State 
Committee in visiting some of the col- 
leges of Ohio. 
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A faculty advisory committee has been 
appointed by the Association at the Indi- 
ana State Normal School to assist by 
counsel and otherwise in the develop- 
ment of the work. 


On the Day of Prayer 
over 100 of the 150 
Medical Institute, 
the Association 


for Colleges, 
men at Eclectic 
Cincinnati, attended 
meeting addressed by 
Professor Thomas. 


Through a meeting, at which Mr. H. 


P. Beach was the speaker, Haverford 
College raised $250 for missions. This 
is twice the amount raised in any one 


vear for a long time. 

\t Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tenn., the students have this year 
$544 toward the salary of one of their 
own number who will go out as the 
University missionary. 


raised 


Illinois Presidents’ 


The first Confer- 
ence will be held on March 20 23. 
Leaders already assured are Mr. H. W. 
Hicks, Mr. W. J. Parker, Mr. E. T. 
Colton, and Mr. W. W. Dillon. 


\ series of life-work meetings is being 
conducted by the Morris 
Hill College, The president of 


Association in 
Indiana. 


the college gave the initial address on 
 Pendemeenals in Choosing a_ Life- 
Wor k.” 


The students of Campbell University, 
Holton, Nan., obtained a large share of 
the funds for their two Toronto delegates, 
by using the local pulpits on Sunday 
evenings with the privilege of an open 
collection. 


In two professional schools in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which have erected new 
buildings, rooms have been set aside for 
the use of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. In both cases the or- 
ganizations were formed this vear. 


Of the 125 young men who are stu- 
dents in Penn College, lowa, ninety-two 
are members of the Association, forty- 
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three are in Bible classes, fifteen in a 
workers’ training-class, and twelve in 
mission study. 


The Association in Midland College, 
Atchison, Ixan., has been fortunate in se- 


curing from the Faculty two fine rooms 
in the main building, which the men 
themselves have papered and furnished 
as a social room, and a piace for Asso- 
ciation gatherings. 


A mission study class of twelve men 
has been organized in the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa., as a 


branch of the work of the Father Heyer 
Missionary Society of the institution. 
They are at present using “ New Testa- 


ment Studies in Missions.” 

At Cornell University interest in mis- 
sion study and enlarged enrollment are 
secured by a plan of monthly socials. 
After the work of the session is over and 
its special features have been enjoyed, re- 
freshments are served, and in a variety of 
Ways interest in the work of the study 
class is increased. 


Cabinet Bible classes have been start- 
ed in the Hospital College of Medicine 
and Kentucky University Medical De- 
partment. Iach class is led by the pres- 
ident of the .\ssociation, and after the 
session a cabinet meeting of five min- 
utes is held. Every member of the 
cabinet is a member of these classes. 


At the University of Nebraska a stu- 
dent and faculty directory is being 
published by the Association, and will 
be distributed among the students free 
of charge. <A neat folder entitled 
‘ Facts,” and containing a summary of 
the work by the Association in the in- 
stitution last vear, was issued in Decem- 
ber. 


Bible Institutes were held at 
University, Otterbein University, and 
Wittenberg College, January 17 and 19. 
Increased attendance at the classes and 
a superior grade of work are the definite 
results. Arthur B. W illiams, Jr., of 


New York, Dr. Joseph Kyle, of Xenia 


Ohio 
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Seminary, and Rev. E. G. Howard, of 
Louisville, Ky., were leaders in the In- 
stitutes. 


The Association at the Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal celebrat- 
ed its thirtieth anniversary on January 
31—February 2. This is the oldest 
student Association in Illinois. Mr. I. 
E. Brown, the first president of this As- 
sociation and for the past twenty-two 
years State Secretary of Illinois, was 
one of the principal speakers on this 
occasion. 


The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of Michigan has 
started a periodical entitled ‘ Associa- 
tion Letter,” the first number being is- 
sued January 15th. The purpose of the 
paper is to make the work of the Asso- 
ciation more real in all its branches to 
the members and friends, and to bring 
the Association into stronger contact 
with the University life. 


The Association at A. & M. College 
of Texas issued a good hand-book this 
vear for the first time. In connection 
with a recent visit to the Association by 
Dr. H. M. Mclihany, Jr., International 
Student Secretary for the South, twenty- 
seven men were enrolled in three classes 
in “Studies in the Life of Christ.” 
There had been no Bible study in the 
Association this year before this visit. 


Representatives from the various stu- 
dent departments of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation met recently for an all-day con- 
ference. In every sense the gathering 
was a most successful one. The dele- 
gates present numbered 135, most of 
them representatives of Chicago pro- 
fessional schools. The program in- 
cluded conferences on the most impor- 
tant departments of the Association. 


McPherson College, McPherson, Kan., 
reports some twenty conversions among 
its young men this year, largely as the 
result of the personal work done by mem- 
bers of the Association during the winter. 
Eighty men are in the Association ranks, 
seventy men are enrolled in the Bible 
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study department, and more than forty 
students are in the mission study class, 
led by the only student volunteer in the 
institution. 


Evangelistic work among the college 


men of Missouri during the winter 
months has been very marked. In ad- 


dition to the fifty-three college men who 
professed conversion during the State 
Convention in November, the following 
institutions have been touched with these 
results: Kirksville, seven conversions; 
Drury, one; Iberia, five; Warrensburg 
State Normal, one; Central College, 
ten; Missouri Valley, one. 


The advisory committee of the Le- 
high University Association has gotten 
out a neat subscription-book for use in 
canvassing the alumni. Before begin- 
ning the mail canvass, more than $200 
was secured from friends and alumni in 
the Bethlehems where the University is 
located. The committee aims to raise at 
least $500, which will be used in further 
equipping rooms and meeting other ex- 


penses. The Association has a building 
fund of over $600. 
Two Associations have been reor- 


ganized this month in Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky University Medical Depart- 
ment reorganized with a membership of 
thirty. They have now over fifty mem- 
bers. A reading-room with the daily 
papers has been started by the Associa- 
tion. Hospital College of Medicine re- 
organized with a membership of sixty- 
five. After a successful membership 
canvass, they have succeeded in enroll- 
ing over 110 members. 


Two visits to the Labette County 
High School, Altamont, Kan., were 
made during the fall by State College 
Secretary Charles L. Boynton, as a re- 
sult of which ten men became Christians. 
Twenty-four men were gathered into 
Bible classes with student leaders, using 
“The Life and Works of Jesus Accord- 
ing to St. Mark,” while two men became 
members of local churches, and four oth- 
ers have indicated their intention of do- 
ing so at their earliest opportunity. 











Missionary Survey of the World 


Suggestions on Studies X.—XIII. 


Study X. includes the general section 
on India, pages 343-360 of Vol. l. of “A 
Geography and Atlas of Protestant Mis- 
sions.” Remember in studying this les- 
son that it has to do with one of the old- 
est nations of the world, and.-with a 
people who are of our own Aryan stock 
to a large extent. Try to realize their 
physical environment as clearly as 
possible, using therefor Urwick’s 
“Indian Pictures”’ or Miss Guinness’s 
“Across India at the Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century.” Political rela- 
tions are well set forth in “ The States- 
man’s Year-Book ” and Hunter’s “ Brief 
History of the Indian People.” The 
native religions are most vividly depicted 
in Wilkins’s “ Hindu Mythology,” which 
has the advantage of being profusely il- 
lustrated. Caste and the village system 
are topics worthy of special study, and 
are discussed in most large works on 
India. The central point of interest 
should be the religious life of unevan- 
gelized India, and Monier-Williams’s 
“Hinduism ” is in nearly every library. 

Pages 360-389 of the text-book con- 
stitute Study XI. Do not attempt to 
memorize the statistics of the chapter, 
though their significance should be care- 
fully noted. Work somewhat peculiar to 
India, not mentioned in the book, is that 
described in Bailey’s “‘ Lepers of Our 
Indian Empire ” and Jackson’s affecting 
story of “ Mary Reed,” the missionary 
to these unfortunates. If Arnold’s 
“ Preaching of Islam ” is at hand, it will 
cast a flood of light on the Mohammedan 
portion of the chapter. Note the several 
points under Section IV. of Part II., and 
also the main issues of Mr. Caleb’s acros- 
tic. When written out in that form on 
a slip of paper, it will make clear a Hin- 
du’s view of what is needed, and so aid 
in prayer. Members of study classes will 
find Mr. Wilder’s little book, “ Among 
India’s Students,” especially helpful, as 
also files of “ Foreign Mail.” 

Study XII., covering chapters XV. 
and XVI., deals with countries little 


known to American students outside 
Congregational and Presbyterian insti- 
tutions. While those students will desire 
to emphasize these chapters, all should 
be interested in missions in the lands of 
the Bible. Wilson’s “ Persian Life and 
Customs” will furnish much interesting 
information, though Benjamin’s superb 
work on Persia, and Lord Curzon’s, deal- 
ing largely with political and diplomatic 
issues, are worthy of careful examination. 
“ Kamil” is a fine Syrian picture of Dr. 
Jessup’s, though it ends in Arabia, and 
his “ Women of the Arabs” is recom- 
mended to young women’s classes. Do 
not omit to glance at Dr. Dwight’s “Con- 
stantinople and Its Problems.” All that 
one is likely to learn of the old Oriental 
Churches will be gained in connection 
with this study. The encyclopedias and 
works like Dean Stanley’s on the East- 
ern Church are helpful for this. 

Africa is a continental theme and one 
difficult to dispose of under Study XIII. 
Some classes will prefer to give two 
hours to Chapter X VII. Drummond has 
been freely quoted, since few have writ- 
ten so charmingly as he in his “ Tropical 
Africa.” While a host of themes will 
suggest themselves, do not forget the 
colossal evils that brood over Africa, nor 
the splendid men who have given their 
lives for the Dark Continent. Living- 
stone, Mackay, Good, Crowther, Pilking- 
ton, and many other illustrious men, not 
to speak of such women as Miss Whately, 
Mary Moffat, and Miss McAllister, are 
missionaries whose lives should be an in- 
spiration to any student. Their biogra- 
phies and fascinating volumes, like Dr. 
Noble’s “The Redemption of Africa,” 
Jack’s “ Daybreak in Livingstonia,” Coil- 
lard’s “On the Threshold of Central 
Africa,” and the stories of travelers, es- 
pecially those of Stanley, bewilder the 
student with their wealth of interesting 
details. Do not forget Africa’s dire need 
in the midst of this profusion of material, 
but read carefully Part II. of the text- 
book. 


’ 
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The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 
Reporting the Toronto Convention 


While each delegation present at To- 
ronto will naturally report this signifi- 
cant gathering with a view to its greatest 
effectiveness and with local needs in 
mind, the following suggestions are 
made for those who may be desirous of 
hints, and for others read Miss Miul- 
hams article. 

1. Assuming that the delegation con- 
sists of a number of persons, let the first 
speaker place upon the blackboard a 
sketch map of the city, with the location 
of the Convention hall and the churches 
where most of the meetings were held. 
Chis he should explain, and then give, in 
not more than five minutes, a graphic ac- 
count of the city, Massey Hall, and any 
other facts of this nature. He should be 
strictly limited in time, lest more impor- 
tant features should be crowded out. 

2. A second delegate may give a gen- 
eral account of the Convention, alluding 
to striking features and any dramatic in- 
cidents connected with the gathering. 
The address should give a good idea of 
the program of each day and the special 
meetings, without dwelling at all upon 
the speakers, addresses, etc. This speak- 
er should likewise be limited in time, not 
exceeding ten minutes at most. 

3. The platiorm meetings may be pre- 
sented by a third speaker; and here, 
rather than to confuse the mind by at- 
tempting to summarize all the morning 
and evening sessions, let him select the 
important addresses as he and the dele- 
gation conceive of them, and present the 
striking messages of those speakers. 

3. The fourth speaker, or, in case the 
delegation is large, a number of students 
may speak of the afternoon sessions, giv- 
ing the gist of the discussions at the dif- 
ferent sectional gatherings. This speak- 
er may also allude, at least, to the denom- 
inational meetings on Friday afternoon 
and to any other special meetings which 
he has attended. Here, again, there will 
be a temptation to go too much into 
detail instead of presenting outstanding 
features. 


5. The essential part of the meeting, 
aside from prayer, which should be inter- 
spersed throughout the program, is a 
practical address by the one best fitted to 
give it, upon the application of the les- 
sons of this gathering to the local insti- 
tution. The overpowering impression 
of the Convention should be voiced in 
some way, and then a strong appeal be 
made to the institution to in some way 
inake these many suggestions and in- 
spirations effective. 

It may be said that this address, as also 
the entire program, should be talked 
over freely in advance by all the dele- 
gates; as upon this meeting,and especial- 
ly upon its closing address, so much de- 
pend. No delegate can afford to permit 
his institution to be without the strong 
messages and the many suggestions 
which it has been the happy lot of a 
chosen few to receive at Toronto. Sac- 
rifice, + essary, should be made to 
render ueeting the most moving and 
effective of the vear, and, in fact, of a col- 


lege generation. 


Reviews 


* Outline of a History of Protestant Mis- 
sions from the Reformation to the 
Present Time.” By Gustav Warneck, 
Ph.D. New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company, tgot. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


This translation of the seventh edi- 
tion of Professor Warneck’s well-known 
“Abriss einer Geschichte der protestant- 
ischen Missionen” is practically a new 
work, and is the best single-volume his- 
tory of missions yet published. The au- 
thor’s reputation as the world’s foremost 
missionary professor is well borne out by 
his many brochures and substantial vol- 
umes, as well as by the commanding 
value of the Allgemeine AMissions-Zeit- 
schrift,of which Dr. Warneck is the lead- 
ing editor. One naturally expects an au- 
thoritative contribution to church history 
in this volume, nor is one disappointed. 

About a third of its 364 pages are found 
in Part |., in which missionary life in the 
home lands is discussed—after an intro- 
ductory chapter—under the five heads, 
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The Age of the Reformation, The Age of 
Orthodoxy in Germany and outside 
Germany, The Age of Pietism, The Pres- 
ent Age of Missions, and History of the 
Foundation and Growth of Missionary 
Societies. It is surprising how much in- 
terest Professor Warneck inspires into 
these chapters, which at first thought are 
devoid of attractiveness. Yet we vent- 
ure to assert that, with the possible ex- 
ception of Chapter V., the student who 
has begun a chapter will not lay the book 
down until the story is told—as fascinat- 
ing a tale as many in the works of Motley 
and Prescott and as instructive almost as 
the book-of Acts. 

In the remaining two-thirds of the vol- 
ume one traverses countries and conti- 
nents with the confidence and delight of 
one personally conducted by a superla- 
tive guide. Very rarely is our Mentor 
caught napping, and then in unimpor- 
tant matters, such as the name of the 
American Volunteer Movement and its 
periodical, the statement concerning Dr. 
Hepburn (p. 111), the duration of the 
Peking siege, etc. The treatment is his- 
torical and critical with partial failure to 
give an adequate account of present con- 
ditions and full statistics. In this sec- 
tion, however, Dr. Warneck has accom- 
plished very creditably the well-nigh im- 
possible task of covering centuries of 
time and all the great fields in a minimum 
of space with a maximum of pleasure and 
profit to the reader. While we do not 
agree with the author’s position in regard 
to Papal countries and the negroes of the 
United States, and think Dr. Robson’s 
prefatory statement is correct that some 
of Dr. Warneck’s criticisms call for 
modification, the volume is, neverthe- 
less, facile princeps in its field, and should 
be widely read. 


“Centennial Survey of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” By the Rev. James S. Den- 
nis, D.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1902. Cloth, $4.00. 


This superb and excellent volume by 
America’s foremost missionary author 
constitutes the statistical supplement to 
“Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress.” No other person has so fully 


and satisfactorily set forth “ the achieve- 
ments and results of evangelical missions 
of all lands at the close of the nineteenth 
century ” as Dr. Dennis in this volume. 
Features of extraordinary value are the 
following: (1) The statistics cover more 
societies than any others published. 
They are also very accurate, though 
some of them are not up to date. (2) The 
societies are more carefully classified, 
both as to nationality and character, than 
in any previous work; and should one be 
still in doubt about the exact status of a 
given organization, the concise society 
directory resolves this doubt. These 
features are especially valuable. (3) The 
statistical tables are admirably analyzed 
so that one can readily learn particulars 
of specific work, such as education and 
medicine. (4) Its section on Bible trans- 
lations and general literature is at once 
full and invaluable. This section and all 
the philanthropic and cultural statistics 
furnish convincing proof of the wide 
scope of the missionary enterprise. (5) 
Many photogravures of unusual excel- 
lence present further proof and illustra- 
tions of the greatness of the foreign work. 
When one considers the long period dur- 
ing which these data were being gath- 
ered, the very wide correspondence en- 
tailed thereby, and the typographical 
excellence of the volume, it is easy to be- 
lieve the publishers’ statement that $4.00, 
the price at which it is sold, is less than 
the actual cost. For the specialist, how- 
ever, the work would be indispensable at 
any price. 

While we indorse the book most high- 
ly, we can not but wish that the material 
had been arranged so that with fewer in- 
dexes the reader might have found more 
easily many details. Thus two indexes 
for the maps could have been included 
in one with little difficulty ; if, indeed, it 
were not better to omit the maps alto- 
gether, so meager and inconvenient are 
they. It would also have been more sat- 
isfactory and in accordance with the au- 
thor’s passion for accuracy had a column 
been added to the tables showing the 
year when the figures were true, after the 
manner of the late Dean Vahl’s statis- 
tics. 
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Sailed Volunteers 


i of “ sailing” of the fol- 
i lowing members of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions has been received since the 
February, 1901, issue of Tne INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. These volunteers have 
mainly gone as missionaries under ap- 
pointment from the various Mission 
Boards of Canada and the United States 
during the year 1901 and the latter part 
of 1900: 

Arrica.—John D. R. Allison, Nyack 
Training Institute; Miss Mary E. Ban- 
ta, Union Missionary Training Insti- 
tute; Rev. Charles H. Beerkamper, 
Western Theological Seminary, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; Rev. James S. Cunningham, 
McCormick Theological Seminary; 
Mrs. Minnie Murray Cunningham, Park 
College; Louis M. Duval, Union Mis- 
sionary Training Institute; Miss Caro- 
line E. Frost, Mount Holyoke College; 
Rey. Albert E. LeRoy, Oberlin The- 
ological Seminary; Mrs. Rhoda Clarke 
LeRoy; Edwin A. Layton, M.D., Chi- 
cago Homeeopathic Medical College: 
Miss Emily Messenger, Pennsylvania 
Bible Institute; Miss Sara E. Redfearn, 
Pennsylvania Bible Institute; Herbert 
C. Sanders, M.D., Union Missionary 
Training Institute; Mrs. Emily Kinney 
Sanders, Union Missionary Training 
Institute; Rev. John M. Springer, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute: Miss Genevieve 
L. M. Stead, Union Missionary Train- 
ing Institute; Frank D. Wolf, North- 
western University. 

BurMA.—H. B. Benninghoff, Frank- 
lin College; Rev. Erick H. East, M.D., 
Kentucky School of Medicine; Miss 
Helen E. Bissell, Des Moines College; 
Rev. H. P. East, Crozer Theological 
Seminary; Rev. Selden R. McCurdy, 
Newton Theological Institution; Miss 
Minnie A. Robertson, Newton The- 
ological Institution; Miss Emma W. 
Smith, Newton Theological Institution. 

Cuina.—Miss Orien S. Alexander, 
Scarritt Bible and Training School; Miss 
Henrietta A. M. Armour, Northfield 
Seminary; Miss M. Ada Beeson, Nyack 
Training Institute; Miss Sigrid Beng- 
ston, Toronto Bible Training School; 
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Rev. Albert C. Bowen, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Biblical Department ; Miss Ger- 
trude Carter, Philadelphia Deaconess 
School; Walter T. Clark, M.D., West- 
ern University Medical Department; 
Miss Edna P. Dale, Drake University ; 
Miss Helen Elgie, Michigan State Nor- 
mal School; Philip S. Evans, Jr., M.D., 
Johns Hopkins Medical School; Miss 
Minnie E. Fitch, M.D., Philadelphia 
Woman’s Medical College; Miss Fan- 
nie Forrest, Toronto Methodist Deacon- 
ess Home; Miss J. Maude George, 
M.D., Woman’s Medical College, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Ida C. Groseth, Fremont 
Normal College; Mrs. Selma Hirsch 
Henke, Charles City College; W. H. 
Hockman, Franklin College ; Miss Mar- 
garet J. Jones, Hastings College; Rev. 
Asher R. Kepler, Hartford Theological 
Seminary: Miss K. Margaret Laing, 
Toronto Methodist Deaconess Home; 
Miss Mary Leaman, Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Training School; Rev. Edmund J. 
Lee, Jr., Protestant Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Stephen C. Lewis, M.D., 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
Department ; Miss Charlotte M. Mason, 
Church Training and Deaconess House; 
John MacWillie, M.D., Trinity Medi- 
cal College; Miss Jessie A. Marriott, 
Moody Bible Institute; Hector Mc- 
Lean, University College; Miss Lattie 
L. McMorran, Moody Bible Institute ; 
Rev. William J. Mortimore, Victoria 
University; Charles M. Ross, M.D., 
Rush Medical College; Rev. Harry G. 
Romig, Auburn Theological Seminary ; 
Rev. D. C. Ruigh, New Brunswick The- 
ological Seminary; Rev. Edward H. 
Smith, Hartford Theological Seminary ; 
Miss Emily D. Smith, Women’s Medi- 
cal College, Chicago; Miss Minnie 
Stryker, M.D., Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; Rev. Thomas N. 
Thompson, Western Theological Sem- 
inary ; John Sjoquist, M.D., Rush Medi- 
cal College ; Frederick J. Tooker, M.D., 
University Medical College; Miss Julia 
E. Trainham, Baptist Training School, 
Philadelphia; Miss Josephine C. Walk- 
er, Oberlin College; Rev. Frank J. 
White, Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary; Miss Mary C. White, Scarritt 
Bible and Training School; Walter W. 
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Williams, M.D., Vanderbilt University 
Medical Department; Miss Christie A. 
Williams, Chicago Training School; 
Miss Evelyn M. Worthley, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College. 

Inp1A.—David G. Abbott, lowa Wes- 
leyan University; Rev. Fred J. Ander- 
son, McGill University, Presbyterian 
College; Rev. John J. Banninga, Hope 
College and Theological Seminary; 
Miss Annie K. Downie, Newton The- 
ological Institution; W. I. Edwards, 
Mendota College; W. B. Empey, Morn- 
ingside College; Mrs. W. B. Empey, 
Morningside College; Miss Carrie E. 
Ewing, Woman’s College of Baltimore ; 
Mrs. Maud Clark Forrest, Northwest- 
ern University; Miss Katharine Gerow, 
Newton Theological Institution; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rose Grace, McGill Univer- 
sity, Donalda College; Oswald J. 
Grainger, Hiram College; James R. 
Harcourt, Knox College; Miss Alice E. 
Harding, Wellesley College; Preston S. 
Hyde, Moore’s Hill College; Miss Jen- 
nie E. Jenks, Wheaton College; Rev. 
John H. Lawrence, McCormick The- 
ological Seminary; Mrs. Clara Evans 
Lawrence, M.D., Chicago Woman’s 
Medical College; Miss Mary E. Leach, 
Ewart Training Home; Miss Annie Lit- 
tle, Nyack Training Institute; Rev. 
Charles H. Mattison, Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Miss Margaret lI. F. 
McKnight, Chicago Training School; 
Rev. J. H. Morton, Allegheny Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Mrs. Mary Johnston 
Morton, Geneva College; Miss Mar- 
garet Norris, M.D., Ontario Medical 
College for Women; Miss Belle C. 
Oliver, M.D., Ontario Medical College 
for Women; Rev. Charles E. Parker, 
Drew Theological Seminary; Miss 
Maude M. Plunkett, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Rev. Robert C. Richardson, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Miss 
FE. May Ruddick, Folts Mission Insti- 
tute; Rev. William G. Russell, Knox 
College; Miss Ellen B. Schuff, Carthage 
College; Jesse M. Schultheis, Cornell 
College ; Miss Anita M. Symons, North- 
field Seminary ; Miss Mary W. Tileston, 
Radcliffe College; Rev. Robert D. 
Tracy, McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary; Miss Sarah Vrooman, M.D., 


Cooper Medical College ; Miss Elizabeth 
J. Wells, Chicago Training School; Miss 
Anna S. Winslow, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Fred P. Wiley, Chicago Bible 
Institute; Miss Lydia Woermer, M.D., 
Philadelphia Woman’s Medical College. 

IraLty.—Rev. Adna W. Leonard, 
Drew Theological Seminary; Mrs. 
Mary Day Leonard, Cornell College. 

Japan.—Rev. William Axling, Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary; Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Burrows Axling, University of 
Nebraska; Gilbert Bowles, Penn Col- 
lege; Mrs. Mary Pickett Bowles, Penn 
College; Miss Lottie Deacon, Toronto 
Methodist Training School; R. Ember- 
son, Albert College; George Gleason, 
Harvard University; Mrs. Annie Mor- 
ris Gleason, Friends’ School; Rev. John 
E. Hail, Chicago University, Divinity 
School; Miss Jessie L. Howie, Mount 
Allison University; Miss Grace W. 
Learned, Mount Holyoke College ; Miss 
Lucy E. Mayo, Indianapolis Kindergar- 
ten School; William H. M. Mockridge, 
Trinity College; Miss Barbara C. Pifer, 
Allentown College for Women; Rev. 
Charles S. Reifsnider, Gambier The- 
ological Seminary; Miss Isabella M. 
Ward, Park College. 

IXoREA.—Miss Mary B. Barrett, Park 
College; Rev. William M. Barrett, Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary; Rev. 
William N. Blair, McCormick The- 
ological Seminary; Mrs. Myrtle Elliott 
Cable, Cornell College; Rev. Philip 
L. Gillette, Yale Divinity School; 
Miss Mattie Henry, Parsons College ; 
Rev. Charles G. Hounshell, Vanderbilt 
University, Biblical Department; Miss 
Mary H. Knowles, Scarritt Bible and 
Training School; Miss Lulu A. Miller, 
Folt’s Mission Institute; Alexander F. 
Robb, Pine Hill College. 

Mexico.—B. F. Andrews, M.D., Chi- 
cago College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons; Rev. Emil G. Atlee, Vanderbilt 
University, Biblical Department; Mrs. 
Ellen Barry Carney, Scarritt Bible and 
Training School; Miss May Treadwell, 
Scarritt Bible and Training School; 
Miss Norwood E. Wynn, Scarritt Bible 
and Training School. 

Persta.—Rev. Charles A. Douglass, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary ; 
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Miss Henrietta D. McKim, Church of 
England Deaconess and Missionary 
Training Home, Toronto; Rev. C. C. 
Sterrett, Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Allegheny, Pa. 

PHILIPPINES.—Rev. Gilbert N. Brink, 
Pacific Theological Seminary; Arthur 
E. Chenoweth, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Henry B. Fernald, New York Uni- 
versity ; Rev. George E. Finlay, Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary; W. H. 
Hanna, Beth College; Rev. Stephen 5S. 
Huse, Jr., Newton Theological Institu- 
tion ; Sanford B. Kurtz, Avalon College ; 
F. A. McCarl, Cornell College; Mrs. 
Katharyn Bentley McCarl, Cornell Col- 
lege; Rev. Walter O. McIntire, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary; Ola S. 
Medlar, Northwestern University; 
Charles Stein, University of Nebraska; 
Rev. Rudolph Zumstein, Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. 

SoutH AMERICA.—Robert A. Phair, 
Toronto Bible Training School. Argen- 
tina: B. A. Shuman, Hamline Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Anstis Stebbins Shuman, 
Hamline University. Bolivia: Archi- 
bald G. Baker, McMaster University. 
Brazil: Rev. Arthur B. Deter, Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary; Miss Helen 
Johnston, Scarritt Bible and Training 
School; Miss Suzie D. Lane, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College; Rev. Thomas W. Lingle, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Miss 
Anna Belle McPherson, Folt’s Mission 
Institute; Miss Ada M. Stewart, Scar- 
ritt Bible and Training School; Miss 
Della V. Wright, Scarritt Bible and 
Training School. Chile: Miss Alexia 
Duncan, Park College; Rev. H. B. 
Shinn, Garrett Biblical Institute; Pro- 
fessor Winnefred S. Woods, Albright 
College. Peru: Joseph Knotts, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. Uruguay: 
Rev. Frank J. Batterson, Drew The- 
ological Seminary; Mrs. Nettie Russell 
Batterson, Folt’s Mission Institute. 

Syrra.—Rev. Alfred E. Barrows, 
Union Theological Seminary; Miss 
Mary B. Dale, Vassar College; Rev. 
Samuel C. Moore, McCormick The- 
ological Seminary; James A. Patch, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Turkey.—H. H. Atkinson, M.D., 
Cooper Medical College; Miss Agnes 
Fenenga, Yankton College; Miss Annie 
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E. Gordon, Missionary Training Col- 
lege, New York; Miss Sophie S. Holt, 
University of Minnesota; Theodore T. 
Holway, Oberlin College; Miss Stella 
N. Loughridge, University of Nebraska ; 
Charles W. Ottley, M.D., Johns Hop- 
kins Medical’ School; Herbert L. Un- 
derwood, M.D., Gross Medical College. 

West Inpies.—Cuba: A. B. Carlisle, 
Baylor University; Rev. James T. Hall, 
Southwestern Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; Ray S. Holding, Earlham 
College; Rev. A. Waldo Stevenson, 
Reformed Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. Porto Rico: Rev. David P. 
sarrett, Vanderbilt University, The- 
ological Department; Miss Nora Col- 
lins, Hiram College; Samuel Culpeper, 
Taylor University; Rev. Philo W. 
Drury, Union Biblical Seminary; Mrs. 
Julia Overholser Drury, Western Col- 
lege; Mrs. Emma Williams Levering, 
Maryville College. Trinidad: Rev. 
George A. Grant, Pine Hill Theologi- 
cal College; Harry A. Kent, Dalhousie 
College. Jamaica: Milton Kenworthy, 
Penn College; Mrs. Nita Butler Ken- 
worthy, Penn College. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Straits Settlements : 
E. Kingsley Pease, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Mary Wright Pease, 
Northwestern University. Malaysia: 
Miss Catharine E. Jackson, De Pauw 
University. Siam: Rev. Harry P. Arm- 
strong, Western Theological Seminary ; 
Mrs. Alice Richards Armstrong, Park 
College. Assam: Rev. Adoniram J. 
Tuttle, Crozer Theological Seminary. 

NortH AmMeErRIcA.—Alaska: David 
Waggoner, Park College; Mrs. Mayme 
Pryor Waggoner, Park College; I. R. 
Campbell, Northwestern University ; 
Rev. James R. H. Warren, Trinity Col- 
lege; Miss Elizabeth Schwab, Union 
Missionary Training Institute; Carl O. 
Lind, M.D., Rush Medical College. 
Canadian Northwest: Harry R. Smith, 
M.D., Trinity Medical College; Reba 
Kissack, Chicago Training School; Al- 
fred S. White, Wycliffe College; W. 
George Evans, Victoria University. 
Hudson Bay: Thomas B. Holland, Mc- 
Gill University. Labrador: Cluny Mac- 
pherson, M.D., McGill University, Med- 
ical Department; Robert B. Layton, 
Dalhousie College. 




















OPEN EQUALLY TO STUDENTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
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WILL FIND AT HARTFORD SEMINARY 


1. HA Special Course in foreign Missions 
Covering Theory and Methods, History, Languages and Practical 


Topics. 


* Open to Regular Students, Post-Graduates and 


Appointees of Mission Boards. 2% Can be combined with the 
regular seminary course, or taken separately. 


2. H Thorough Training for the Teaching Missionary 
Including expert instruction in Educational Psychology, Pedagogy, 
Sunday-school Methods, Sociology. »# Secured through affiliation 
with the Springfield Bible Normal College, removing to Hartford. 


3. Al Large and Comprehensive Library of Missions 
Containing over 6,000 volumes all carefully classified for use. 
This forms a part of the 75,000 volumes of the Seminary Library. 


4. H Most Interesting Missionary Museum 
Including the articles formerly in the Museum of the American Board. 


5. Hn Carnest Missionary Spirit 


Fostered by meetings for prayer, by study-classes, and by the 
brotherly fellowship for which the Seminary is noted. 


For further information apply to PROF. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
































The Report of the Convention 








gO" the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
to be held in Toronto, February 26 to March 2, 1902, 
will be published as soon as possible after the close of the 
Convention. It will contain verbatim reports of all the addresses. 

The price of the report, bound in cloth, will be $1.50 
postpaid to any address. 

Advanced orders until further notice will be received at 
$1.00. 

Address Student Volunteer Movement, 3 West 29th St., 
New York. 








A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


By HARLAN P. BEACH, M.A., F.A.G.S. 


Two volumes, cloth bound; net price, postpaid, $2.50 per set 


DISTINCT mission land is presented in each chapter. There is given a vivid 
picture of its geography and its races, its social and religious condition as 
unaffected by Christian missions, as well as an account of the Protestant mission_ 

work as it is being carried on in the opening year of the twentieth century. It is not a 
history of Protestant missions, but a clear, systematic and interesting portrayal of the 
outstanding facts. 

The statistical tables present the latest and most detailed missionary statistics of the 
missionary societies of Canada, United States, Great Britain and the continent. ‘The 
station index shows the missionary force and work in nearly five thousand stations. The 
maps, on which are marked the stations of all societies, are artistically and geographically 
correct, having been prepared for the work by well-known British cartographers. 

All orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
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Student Volunteer Publications 





Protestant Missions in South America. By 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Canon F. P. L. Josa, 
Professor J. Taylor Hamilton, Rev. H. C. 
Tucker, Rev. C. W. Drees, D.D.; Rev. I. H. 
LaFetra, Rev. Thomas B. Wood, LL.D., and 
Mrs. T. S. Pond. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

The only volume describing the work of all Protestant 
missionary societies laboring in the ‘*‘ Neglected Conti- 


nent.” Having been written by recognized authorities in 
different sections of the continent, it meets an urgent need. 


Dawn on the Hills of T‘ang: or Missions in 
China. By Harlan P. Beach. Paper, 35 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

This handbook vividly describes the land, people and 


religions of China, and gives an interesting account of 
missionary operations in the Empire. 


Mr. Beach has done his work with characteristic 
thoroughness ; his authorities are the most trustworthy. 
—Arithur H. Smith, in the Chznese Recorder. 


Africa Waiting: or The Problem of Africa's 
Evangelization. By Douglas M. Thornton. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The story of missionary progress throughout the 
continent, its difficulties, methods, outst: anding features, 


general results, and hopeful outlook, is told in a most 
attractive way.— Zhe Westminster. 


The Cross in the Land of the Trident. By 
Harlan P. Beach. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
40 cents. 

A brief and accurate account of the land, history, 


people, and religions of India, together with the marvelous 
work accomplished by Protestant missions. 


Social Evils in the Non-Christian World. 
By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Paper, 35 
cents, 

Reprinted from Volume I. of Dr. Dennis’ S great work, 

“Christian Missions and Social Progress.”” An exc eed- 

ingly strong argument for Christian missions derived from 


the awful social conditions prevalent in non-Christian 
countries. 


Japan and Its Regeneration. By Rev. Otis 
Cary. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


A better manual upon the Japanese Empire and its 
evangelization could scarcely be produced. 
—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest: 
the Universities and Colleges as related to 
Christian Progress. By John R. Mott. Cloth, 
decorated, gilt top, 85 cents. 


New Testament Studies in Missions, being 
outline studies covering the missionary teach- 
ings of the four Gospels and Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles. By Harlan P. Beach. Paper, 
I5 cents. 

An intelligent use of this book cannot fail to deepen 


interest in missions, and lead to efficient methods of work. 
—New York Observer 





Knights of the Labarum: a Study in the Lives 
of Judson—Burma, Duff—India, Mackenzie— 
China, and Mackay—Africa. By Harlan P. 
Beach, 12mo,III pp.; paper, 25 cents postpaid. 


No better book for classes just beginning the study of 
missions. 


Modern Aposties in Missionary Byways. 
By Rev. A C. Thompson, D.D., Rev. H: 
P. Beach, Miss Abbie B. Child, Bishop 
Walsh, Rev. S. J. Humphrey, and Dr. A. T. 
Pierson Bibliography, analytical index, por- 
traits. I2mo, 108 pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth 
40 cents. 

This collection of biographies brings before the reader 
the story of the heroic deeds and fruitful service of Hans 
Egede—Greenland, Allen Gardiner—Patagonia, Titus Coan 
—Hawaii, James Gilmour—Mongolia, Eliza Agnew—Cey- 
lon, and Ion Keith-Falconer—Arabia. The story of their 
lives is more thrilling than romance.—Bafgtist Union. 


The Healing of the Nations: a Treatise on 
Medical Missions, Statement and Appeal. By 
J. Rutter Williamson, M.B., Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Member of the British Medical As- 
sociation. Bibliography. I2mo, 95 pp.; paper. 
25 cents; cloth, 40 cents, 

The appeal made by the awful sufferings endured in the 
absence of medical relief is made intense by the facts here 
put before us, and the success of the medical missionary 
as a pathbreaker for Christ through the jungles of super- 
stition and prejudice is put beyond a doubt.—7he Outlook. 


Course of Study on Medical Missions. By 
C. W. Ottley, M.D., formerly Traveling Secre- 
tary for the Medical Colleges. 10 cents. 


Candidates in Waiting: a Manual of Home 
Preparation for Foreign Missionary Work, 
By Georgiana A. Gollock. Cloth, square 16mo, 
128 pp. ; 50 cents postpaid. 

Every worker who thinks of offering for the work 
abroad should master the contents of this volume.— Record. 


Missionaries at Work. By Georgiana A. Gol- 
lock. Crown 8vo, 182 pp.; cloth; 75 cents 
postpaid. 

The aim of this book is to set before missionary candi- 


dates some practical suggestions and some fundamental 
principles that may be helpful in their work. 


‘« If God Permit’’: a Word to Detained Vol- 
unteers by F. S. Brockman. 4 pp.; 2 cents 
each, 5 cents a dozen. 


The Foreign Missionary and His Work. By 
W. E. G. Cunnyngham, D.D., with an Intro- 
duction by W. R. Lambuth, D.D. 12mo, 132 
pp.; cloth, 50 cents. 

This treatise is elementary and preparatory in char- 


acter, and intended not for those already at work, but for 
those in preparation for the foreign field. 


The Call, Qualifications and Preparation of 
Missionary Candidates. Papers by Mis- 
sionaries and other Authorities. _ Price, in 
cloth, 40 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


No [missionary] candidate should fail to read a:.c ie- 
read this little bouk.— 7he Review of Missions 
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FOLTS MISSION INSTITUTE 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 


A Woman's Training School for Home and Foreign Missionaries and other Christian Woters 


COURSE FOR GRADUATION TWO YEARS 





DEPARTMENTS 


I. The Bible; II. Chris- 
tianity and other religions; 
III. Sociology; IV. Applied 
Christianity; V. Church 
Pedagogy, including Kinder- 
garten training. 








Adjunct Courses in Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Lectures on 
Nursing, etc 

The Bible is the chief text-book 
and the basis of study in all 
Departments. The number of 
cours¢ offers wide range in 
electing 











A carefully selected course of Special Lectures is given every year by returned missionaries, specialists in 
Christian work and professional lecturers 
Practical work is done under guidance of experienced leaders. 
Emphasis is put upon the fact that the Institute stands for a refined and cultured home-life. 
Total expenses for the year, apart from instruction in Kindergarten, Instrumental Music, and individual 
instruction in Vocal Music, $136.00, 
SPRING TERM OPENS MARCH 11th, AND NEXT SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 10, 1902. 


Address Mrs. M. S. WILKINSON, President. 


A NEW PROFESSION. It is for the Religious Teacher who is as thoroughly equipped as the 
secular teacher, The demand for Missionaries, Normal Teachers, State Secretaries, Superintendents of Bible 
School Primary Work, Pastors’ Assistants far exceeds the supply. 

The BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE of Hartford, Conn. (formerly of Springfield, Mass.) has a faculty devoted 
to the thorough and scientific training of such workers. Regular Course of Three Years leading to a 
degree of Bachelor of Religious Pedagogy, open to college graduates. Special Course of One Year open 
to all workers in churches, Missionary organizations and charitable institutions. 

The College is affiliated with Hartford Theological Seminary and the resources of the Seminary are at the 
disposal of students at the College. Send stamp for Catalog. 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD IN THIS GENERATION 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


Twenty thousand copies sold in Canada and the United States in one year. Republished in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Germany, and India. 


Professor William Arnold Stevens, D.D., Roch- needed a full and authoritative exposition of 


ester Theological Seminary: This book merits, it; and this Mr. Mott has now given us. 
it seems to me, a place among the classics of professor J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., McCormick 
modern missionary literature. Theological Seminary: It should be read and 
Eugene Stock, Esq., Editorial Secretary Church pondered by every Christian worker. It will 
Missionary Society: All Student Volunteers, not only enlarge his vision, but will lift his 
and all interested in their movement, know faith, cheer his heart and spur him on to 
how much the cause of the Evangelization of greater zeal in Christian endeavor. 
the World owes, under God, to Mr. Mott. Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
They will welcome this book with more than versity: No little value is added to the volume 
ordinary expectation, and their expectation by the fact that it is more than an earnest 
will not be disappointed. After all that has appeal. It has not been written to stir the 
been so well said, by many men and in many reader’s emotions so much as to force his 
forms, about the Watchword, there was assent to the reasonableness of the watchword. 





Net price, postpaid to any address, in cloth, gold top, $1.00; in paper, 35 cents 
All orders should be accompanied by remittance in draft or post-office money order. 
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BIBLE STUDY COURSES 


and Devotional Books for Class and Individual Use 








STUDENT CYCLES 


Freshman Course. , 

STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

H. B. SHarman. With a Harmony of the 
Gospels. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


Sophomore Course. 
STUDIES IN THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. 
Epwarp I. BoswortH. With Records and 


Letters of the Apostolic Age. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


Junior Course. 
STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT CHAR- 
ACTERS. Witpert W. Waite. Cloth, 
90 cents; paper, 60 cents. 


Senior Course. 
STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
AND HIS APOSTLES. Epwarp I. Bos- 
WorTH. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


Freshman Course. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
WiiiiaM H. Satitmon. Cloth, 40 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


Sophomore Course. 


STUDIES IN THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
Wiiiiam H. Sattmon. Cloth, 30 cents; 
paper, 20 cents. 


STUDIES IN THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 
Wiiuiam H. Satitmon. Cloth, 25 cents; 
paper, 15 cents. 


Junior Course. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF PAUL. 
Wriuiam H. Sattmon. Cloth, 25 cents; 





paper, 15 cents. 


Other Bible Courses 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JESUS 
ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. W. D. 
Murray. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 
RosperT E. SPEER. Cloth, 20 cents; paper, 
10 cents. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK 
RoBERT E. SPEER. 
25 cents. 


OF ACTS. 
Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 


Personal Work 


STUDIES IN GOD'S METHODS OF 
TRAINING WORKERS. Howarp Ac- 
NEW JoHNsTON. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 


50 cents. 
CHRIST AMONG MEN. JAMES 
McConavucHy. Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 


25 cents. 


PERSONAL WORK'— How Organized and 


Accomplished. C. K. OBER and J. R. Mort. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


PERSONAL WORK. S. M. Sayrorp. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


STUDIES OF THE MAN CHRIST JESUS. 
RoBErT E. SPEER. Cloth, 75 cents. 


STUDIES OF THE MAN PAUL. RoBERT 
E. Speer. Cloth, 75 cents. 


STUDIES IN JEREMIAH. Wicpert W. 








Wuire. Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


and Devotional 


INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR INDIVID- 
UALS. H. Cray Trumsuiy. A Record of 
Personal Experiences and Convictions of a 
Life-long Christian Worker. Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE MORNING WATCH. JounR. Mort. 
Paper 5 cents. 


THE SECRET PRAYER LIFE. Joun R. 
Morr. Paper, 5 cents. 


BIBLE STUDY FOR PERSONAL SPIRIT- 
UAL GROWTH. JounR. Mort. Paper, 
5 cents. 


Above books sent, expressage prepaid, to any address in the United States or Canada 
Remittances should accompany orders 
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Union Missionary Training Institute 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. COUNTRY-BRANCH, HACKETTSTOWN, N. 4 
Interdenominational Co-Educational 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 

DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, 
Linguistic. 

INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-eight, pastors, phy- 
sicians and teachers. 

MEDICAL TRAINING DEP’T. 325 Lectures with Clin- 
ical and Dispensary Work. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if 
needed, almost wholly by native teachers. 


SOME RESULTS. Ninety students have gone to sixteen 
Countries under twelve Missionary Societies. 


CHARGES. $100 Year the Regular Price. Special 
Rates in Special Cases. 


irs. L. D. OSBORN, Principal 
5gi-133 Waverly Avenue - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to George Hughes & Co. 








Ids 
PRINTER Fourftain 
62-65 BIBLE HOUSE Pen 


NEW YORK 










Sold Everywhere 
eecth w L. E. Waterma n Co. idee 
‘oun n n ant. t in 


TRAINED LEADERS 


Is the supreme need of the Young Men's Christian Association movement. The demands and op- 
portunities of the work require of every worker a broad general education plus a thorough technical 
training. The Secretarial Institute and Training School provides the technical training for the 
General Secretaryship and the Physical, Educational, Religious Work and Boys Work Directorships. 
A strong faculty, good library and laboratory advantages, and unsurpassed opportunities for prac- 
tical work. Send for catalog, 

The SUMMER TERM (July 1-31) opens at Lake Geneva immediately after the College Con- 
ference. Several of the courses are of special value to college workers. Every College Associa- 
tion leader should be well up in the history and well grounded in the principles of the entire 
movement. Students looking forward to Association work should attend this term. Courses also 
for College Physical Directors. Send for announcement of summer term courses of instruction, 


For all information address 
JOHN W. HANSEL, General Secretary 
705 Association Bidg., Chicago 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
A thorough training for the ministry. Full University opportunities. Special 
instruction in the English Bible, Sociology and Missions, For information address 


Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A RATIONAL FIGHT FOR CHARACTER 


By Professor HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Ph.D. 
Practical Suggestions to Students on Meeting Temptations Forty-page pamphlet. Price 10 cents 
The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
3 West 20th Street, New York 


THE TROW PRINT, 201-213 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE 
2348 18th 

















































































